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. EXPLORATION OF MICHIGAN. 





The folllowing communication from Judge Burt, 
who has been employed by the U. S. Govern- 
ment in surveying out the hitherto unexplored por- 
tion of the Lower Peninsular of our State, will 
doubtless be interesting to our readers. Ot the 
portion of the country ke describes, but fittle was 
before known, and the impression that it is worth- 
ess for cultivation, which hes generally prevail- 
+d, seems to have been entirely erreneous. 


for the Michigan Farmer. 





Mount Vernon, Oak’d Co. 
March 12th, 1860. 


Wx. Isnam:— 
Sir-— 

I had the pleasure of read- 
ing in the Free Fress, of January the 28th ult. a 
communication from Grange Risdon, Esq.. rela- 
tive to that portion of our State bordering the 
coast of Lake Michigan, between Muskegon riv- 
er and Grand Traverse Bay. I have some know!- 
wige of the country which he describes, and can 
concur with him in the opinion he has expressed 
of this neglected portion of our State. 

During the past season, | was called to explore 
somewhat extensively, the unsettled part of this 
peninsular, between Saginaw and the head of 
Grand Traverse Bay, of Lake Michigan. After 
leaving Saginaw about four miles, I ascended the 
left bank of the Titibawassee river to its upper 
fork, T. 16. N. R. 1, W. section 2. 

This is a delightful stream with a gentle cur- 
rent, for the most part, and with a good stage of 
water, is navigable for smal} steam boats, to the 
mouth of Pine river, 25 miles, or more, and from 
thence with small boats, or canoes, to the forks 
above named. 

The bottom land along this stream, is general- 
ly broad, rich and productive; the evidences of 
which were seen in the numerous, well cultiva- 





ted fields of wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, d&c.; as 
far as the mouth of Pine river, and also above 
this, at an Indian town, six or seven miles below 
he upper forks. 

The country back from this river, is generally 
less inviting, being to a considerable extent leve! 
and wet, with a clay soil, The bottom lands be- 
tween Pine river and the upper forks of the Ti- 
tibawassee are mostly owned by non-residents, 
and therefore unsettled. 


From between the upper forks, we marked, 
and to some extent, cut out a plain trail, rorth- 
westerly, by the way of the east side of Hough- 
ton and Higgins lakes, to the head of Grand Tra- 
verse Bay, about one hundred miles. See Farm- 
ers’ Map of Michigan. 

We explored the country on each side of this 
trail many miles, and ascertained quite satisfacto. 
rily, that the country is underlayed with clay, on 
which a drift of sand, gravel, and stones have ac- 
cumulated, more or less in ridges and plaine, 
which have been derived principally from the tocks 
found to the northward of this peninsula. This 
drift increases in depth,and the land becomes gen- 
erally more elevated, northwesterly from the up- 
per forks of the Titibawassee river, until in T. 
12, N. the clay is enly found at the bottom of 
the deepest vallies and ravines, and at Higgins 
lake, it has a depth probably of two hundred feet 
or more, over the clay. The surface of this lake 
is supposed to be three hundred feet, at least, <- 
bove lake Michigan, and some of the surrounding 
hills are elevated one hundred and fifty feet, or 
more, above it. 

From this place, the depth of the drift decreas- 
es to Grand Traverse bay, and the clay was only 
seen once, in the bed of Manistee river. 

This characteristic of the country accounts fer 
the general sandy “appearance of the soil, anp 
the opinion that has gained some credenee, tha: 
this country was barren and unfit for settlemes: ; 
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but the subsoil brought up by the uprooted trees, | different kinds of soil which mostly prevail in; 


is generelly found to consist of sand, gravel, and | rout from Saginaw to(trandTravirse Bay,(w}i 
small stones, a portion of which is lime, as found|is about one hundred miles directly north 
in our sandy plains, in the south part of this| Grand Rapids,) and also specimens of the sto 
state; therefore, with proper cultivation, would | which are found in the subsoil. One of the y 
prabably be productive. \cimens of soil is taken from the timbered lan 

From the forks of the Titibawassee river, a—|the vicinity of the Manistee river; (which is cr 
bout sixty miles to Higgins lake, the country is | sed in passing from Hisgins’ Lake to Grand? 
undulating, or rolling, interspersed more or less) verse Bay, and empties into Lake Michigan ab; 
with swamps, and for twenty-five miles, sustains | seventy-five miles north of the mouth of Gn: 
a heavy growth of pine, sugar, hemlock, beech, | River,) it is a dark colored, rich loam, wit 


lyme, maple, oak, cedar, tamarack, fir, &e.— | sight admixtnre of clay, undoubtedly a very »: 
Beyond this, the country approximates more and|, °,. |. ne ; le 
more, to the character of pine plains, to Hough- ductive soil. He said it was a fair specimen 
ton lake, and from Higgins lake W. N. W. to the | the soil in the, timbered land generally. The 
Manistee river, and around to the N. E. to the | er specimen was taken from the plains north 
Sauble river. |Higgins Lake, (which is something more ti 
: ee ret ee se, ct meme half way from Saginaw to Grand Traverse Bi; 
y undulating and rolling pine plains. Thereare|. 4 +, ,,: l 
however, some fine tracts of beech and sugar'| and is quite sandy, though rather dark colored 


lands, also some swamps. The spruce and yel-/* Y°TY prety soll, om papente of 6 high sixs 
low pines on these plains have been destroyed by | cultivation with very little outlay. 
fire in many places, leaving large tracts of land) The stones are of the various kinds which {i 
— or ta Stee ea sors nish, by their decomposition, the elements whi 
A re, as ‘ os a P 
well suited for the settlement of foreign emigrants |°7Y°" shia - cage beg oe. = e 
who were not used to clearing heavy timbered | and as om index to the soil, they fur nish a hj 
land, &e. ‘and urimpeachable testimonial to its fertility 
_ From the crossing of the marked trail, at Man- | These specimens can be sven at our office. 
are sp mys eee Bay, the country; Higgins Lake he describes as the most beat 
is rolling, and in som illy, < ai : : ~e 
ined ars 7 ea deaats coe hogan ful of all the beautiful little Lakes of Michiyii st 
7 ’ e . . . 
lock, lynn, elm, W. and R. oak, ironwood, cedar, |!t iseight miles long. Houghton Lake, fow 
tamarack fir, &c. On and westward of the trail five miles to the South of it, is still larger. 3° 
pasa Lake eal y ee is generally | this latter, the Muskegon river, which empties 
a good farming country, and for beauty of sur— ichigo: > mi th of ! 
face and fertility of soil, (swamps excepted,) nue 7s ae _ sien wei is 
not much, if any, excelled by any portion of cur | — operas : PP PAD RAM: Foe, HOES 
state. In conclusion I would say, that there is , |miles down that river, he remarked, there wef 
sufficient amount of hydraulic power, and white on both sides of it, the most beautiful nai 
° ° ° P } 4 
pine ee the settlement of the country,and | meadows he ever saw, thickly stocked with | 
un some places good groves of white and yeliow | join: grass, which is regarded as about equa 
pine will be fonnd. Higgins Lake is a beautiful '\. hv. Se anil Me here t! 
sheet of water, und the source of Muskegon riv- “gee one ORANG HOM 98 GION HE aes - 
er, its outlet a good passage for canoes into Hough. is standing water. The burden was immet 
ton lake, through which they may pass, and| we understood him to say, that it was as high 
— its outlet by making a few portages to lake |a man’s head. 
soy, my | Atthe head of Grand Traverse Bay, he si w 


For the benefit of this neglected ion of 
; > portion of our | ,),, . , j y 
state. and for the object of a land rout to the eerare? mm. orapmems lrcetee Me, & tom. 


Northern peninsula of Michigan, there should be |Commercial facilities being of a high order. 
@ good road made trom the junction of Pine riv- 
er with the Titibawassee, to the head of Grand 
Traverse Bay, on or near the marked trail, and 
att > . ‘ , a . y rN 

branch road from this, leaving it at Higgins lake, A:letter from Wm, Allen, Esq., dated Mogg m 
northerly by the head of Little Traverse Bay, to Cass Co., after speaking of the promising ‘ 
the Straits of Mackinaw. These I believe to be| pearance of the wheat crop, says: 











THE BALL IN MOTION. ml 
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the most cligible routs that can be found. 
WM, A. BURT. 
Nore sy THE Epitor or The FArMER.--- 
Judge B. brought with him specimens of the two 






Farmers in this region are preparing to “i ¢ 
their attention to other branches of husban: 
There will be more clover and plaster sowa ' 
year, than has been in three years past. 



















































mms : 
are some good orchards here; one man bought 


wo bushels of early peaches, six years ago, aid 
janted the stones. He has realized two hun- 
jred dollars from the trees, in fruit,besides a plen- 
tiful supply of good peaches for the last two 


years. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 


HOW TO DESTROY MILK-WEED AND 
SORREL. 


Troy,Oakland Co. Mich, March 8th, ’50 

Mr. Isuam: 
Sir—I see in the last No. of the 
Farmer, thet your correspondent “P.B.”’ has of- 
fered a premium to any person that will inform 

im how to effectual ly destroy the milk-weed. 

had thought I must try and get along without the 
fichigan Farmer, this year; but as I continue to 
take and read it, I suppose that I shall pay for it, 
unless [can make P. B. pay for me. As I have 
had considerable experience in killing weeds— 
milk-eweeds among others—1 think that I shall 
vet the premium. First, if the land is wet, drain 
it thoroughly; next, remove all obstructions to 
the plow; and then, with a team of four good 
yoke of oxen, and a good plow, commence plow- 
ing the first of June, and let a man stand on the 
forward part of the beam, to keep the plow down. 
Plow lands about three rods wide, and if any 
stalks remain around stumps, dig them up with a 
spade; keep the sheep on the field, and nse the 
cultivator often and thoroughly during the season. 
About the 20th of September, if the soil requires 


it, put on two or three cords of rotten manure to 
the acre, that has fermented so as to destroy the 





one to two bushels per acre of clean seed wheat 
—be governed by the condition of the soil ; if the 
soil is poor, sow thin; if rich, thick. You can 
tell whether your wheat is clean, by spreading a 
bushel, or less, on a clean floor, and carefully 
Jooking it over. 

After the wheat is well got in with a cultivator, 
or harrow, plow a furrow, beam deep, in every 


| dead furrow, and clean it out with a shovel or hoe, 
so as to let the water run off. In the spring, seed 


with six quarts of clover and four of timothy, to 
the acre, and top-dress with a bushel of plaster. 
InJune or July, cutall the grass or weeds around 


your fences; if weeds, put them in your ma- 
| nure heap—if grass, in your barn. After harvest, 


keep cattle and sheep out of the field; and if the 
soil is clayey, put on 20 loads of unfermented 
manure to the acre, (be sure that it is free from 
the seeds of noxious weeds,) and Bor it under 
twelve inches deep in October; plow lands the 
same as before, only turning into the dead fur- 
rows, I have strong reasons against cross-plow- 
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ing. If the soil is sandy, defer plowing until 
spring, but pile up the manure go that it may fer- 
ment some, in early winter and spring. In the 
spring use the cultivator to make the ground mel- 
low, then plant to corn, and be sure to make the 
rows straight. When the corn is up, sow on one 
half bushel of plaster, mixed with four or five 
bushels of unleached ashes, per acre; then go 
through with the cultivator, both ways—clean out 
the hills wijh a hoe; (don’t pile the earth around 
the corn;) use the cultivator two or three times 
afterwards. The next fall, plow again; the spring 
following, sow to barley or oats and seed to grass. 
Never pow less than 12 inches deep, or else loos- 
en the soil to that depth with a sub-soil plow ; 
leave it in pasture or meadow a year or two; top- 
dress yearly with plaster, and when you plow a- 
gain, turn under a ton or two of clover per acre. 
Continue a system similar to this, (roots, beans, 
or peas might be substituted for barley and oats,) 
and my word for it, you will never again be troub- 
led with milk-weeds, sorrel, or chess. 

Mr. Editor, I know of but one way to effectu- 
ally destroy weeds, and that is, by a thorough, 
systematic course of farming. If P. B., or any 
other person, does, and will communicate it to the 
public, I will give more than one vol. of the Mich. 
Farmer. P.B. may say that the way to kill weeds 
that I have pointed out, will cost too much, and 
that it won’t pay. But I have tried it for many 
years, and I know that it will. 

LINUS CONE. 

P.S. I have on hand a quantity of scions of 
the Northern Spy apple, which I will distribute 
in small parcels, gratuitously. L. CONE. 


Remarks: We thank Mr. Cone for the above 
specific, and have no doubt it is the true one.— 
We have often recommended high culture, in 


‘the Farmer, as a preventive of, and remedy for, 
vitality of seeds; harrow it in—then sew from, 


sorrel, and shown its efficacy by incontestible 
facts. Thatit is equally efficacious as a remedy 
for milk-weed, we were not before aware, and we 
trust Mr. C. has “done his country some service” 
by revealing the fact. And be it remembered 
that it is the kind of cultivation which is most 
profitable, whether there is any milk-weed to be 
killed or not. 

But friend C. could not possibly let slip so good 
an opportunity to make a thrust at transmutation. 
He is a whole-souled disbeliever in the doctrine , 
but not one of those snappish, crusty, excitable, 
unappeasable spirits, which are here and there to 
be met with in this degenerate world. Two or 
three such we had upon our subscription list, and 
they ordered the Farmer stopped, forthwith— 
They seemed to think that the Farmer would 
stand a slim chance for its life when they ceased 








to support it, butit lived on, notwithstanding; and 
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for these two or three persons several hundreds 
have been added to our list. Mr. C. not only con- 
tinues to take the’ Farmer, himself, but sends a 
copy of it toa brother in the state of New York. 
And we have many upon our list who disbelieve 
in transmutation, but who could not be persuaded 
to give up the Farmer. It is bus justice to friend 
Gibbons, to say that he is not one of the two or 
three individuals above spoken of, but we shall 
lose him when he starts for California, as we hear 
he intends doing, soon. Sorry for it. 

It will doubtless be recollected that we made 
mention of Mr. C’s name, a long time ago, as be- 
ing on the list of those who protested against our 
views upon the above-named subject. It will be 
farther recollected that we cited him as an in- 
stance to prove that good farmers are not likely 
to be troubled much with their wheat turning to 
chess, inasmuch as good farming removes, to a 
great extent, the occasions of it, according to the 
views of transmutationists; such as a thorough 
draining of the land, putting it in a state to pro- 
mote a vigorous and healthful growth of the 
plant, &c. Mr. C. is one of the best farmers in 
Oakland Co., and we will venture to say that he 
will never be troubled enough with transmutation 
to make him believe ‘in the doctrine. 

We hope that, now he has “broke ground,” he 
will favor the readers of the Farmer with the re- 
sults of his experience in other matters.—Ep. 





ANOTHER REMEDY FOR MILK WEED. 


Since the above was in type, we have receiv. 
ed the following communication upon the same 
subject, which seems to be also very much to the 
point. 

Amn Arbor, March 9, 1850. 


Evrror oF me Micnican Farmer :— 
Sir :— 

I see in your last number an en- 
quiry from P. B. of Hadley, how to effectually 
destroy the milk weed. J suppose he meant the 
plant that comes up early in the spring,has a strait 
perpendicular stalk, of rapid growth, until from 
2 to 4 feet high, leaves oval, has several bunches 
of blossoms on the top, producing a few pods, a- 
bout the length of « man’s finger, and nearly the 
size in the middle, tapering to a peint at each 
end, in which the seeds are contained,when ripe, 
_of a brown color, resembling a parsnip seed in 
shape, and like the seeds of the thistle, provided 
with wings by nature to transport them to distant 







































localities. I have had some experience in figh: 
ing the above described plant. The first meg, 
was to pluck them up when the stalk was at jt 
growth. The remaining roots produced a f., 
feeble stalks which I pulled up also, and the, 
were done with in those spots. This was sever, 
years since. Of late I have discovered a mu) 
easier way to get rid of them. That friend ay 
assistant of the farmer, the sheep, will soon era; 
icate the milk weed, if pastured where they gros 
They also soon destroy what we eall the prairie 
dock, and they are the only thing, that [ hay. 
found, that will do it, as its large tap root which 
remains in the ground, grows, and the piece cy 
off by the plow grows also, so that it increases |) 
cultivating the ground. 

I will not ask P. B. to pay for the Farmer on 
year for me, though I think I have answered his 
question. But I ask of him. or any one else tha 
can, to let me know,by publishing in the Farme 
or any other way, hew to extirpate what is com 
monly called the narrow or yellow doek, and by 
some sour dock. I have had much more troubi 
with that than the milk weed, and consider it ; 
much greater pest to the farmer, as it will staui 
sheeping, and is the most hardy and prolific plan: 
L know of. You will perceive, Mr. Editer, that! 
am not a Botanist, neither do } use technic 
terms, but such language as is current among fir 
mersin Washtenaw County, which if you think 
will be of any use to your readers, you may pv) 
lish it, if not do by it as the sages of our land « 
Lansing do by much of their own production: 
lay #t on the table, and let it sleep for—aye— 
Enclosed is the pay for the current volume of the 


Farmer. 
B. HOLMES 


For ‘the Michigan Pebduen. 
STILL ANOTHER REMEDY—ALSO 17 
THE POINT. 








Cutnton, Lenawee Co., Mareh 16, 185! 

Freenp Isnam: 
I see by your last number of the 

“Farmer” that P. Beden, of Hadley, Lapeer Co. 
offers the Michigan Farmer, for one year to 2" 
one who will inform him how, effectually, © 
destroy the milk-weed. With your leave, Mr 
Editor, I will give Mr. Beden my experien” 
in destroying jhe above-mentioned weed. Havin} 
about a quarter of an acre of this troublesom’ 
plant on my farm, as soon as the stalk was 
sufficient strength in the spring, I coramence! 
pulling them; if the ground is wet and soft, » 
much the better. Through the season I coniit- 
ued. to pull them as often as they made ther 
appearance. The second season, also, I pulls! 
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them as before, but they had become greatly 
reduced in numbers by this time. A few seat- 
ered, consumptive stalks made their appearance 
the third year; these were treated in the same 
way—since that (19 years) not a stalk has made 
its appearance. 


This may be oonsidered a tedious method, but | 


it is effectual, and the only sure death to the weed 
that I have seen tried—plowing does them no 
harm. R. RANDALL. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
HARVESTING CLOVER SEED. 


PrrtsFieip, March 5, 1850. 


Mr. Isnam: 
1 will place & few facts at your dis- 


posal, in regaid to clover seed, as my opportuni- 
ties for observation have been quite extensive.— 
Combing, or gathering the heads with a machine, 
has resulted in an entire failure—nay more, it 
has been the instrument of sad waste of this val- 
uable article. In ne instance where it has been 
tried, has che yield been equal to that produced 
by the old method of mowing. In one instance, 
ingathering twelve acres, only three bushels of 
seed were saved; and in a great majority of ca- 
ses the yield has fallen short of half a bushel to 
the acre. QOneinstance has come under my ob- 
servation, where one bushel was secured; and one 
instance of four acres, where two bushels were 
gathered per acre, but this case stands alone, and 


‘the man who saved it said he did not think he 


saved over two thirds of the seed that grew.— 
Whereas, that mowed, seldom yields less than one, 


and has ranged as high as three bushels to the 


acre, and the seed is of better quality than that 


‘gathered with a machine; and my opinion is, 
take it on an avesage, that the best seed has been | 
_combed—that is, it appeared the best while stand- 


ing. The only reason 1 can give for the great 


‘difference that seems to exist, is, that the crop 


{a has to stand till late in the fall, and the best of 


the heads ripen early, and fall below the reach of 


the comb. 

The best crops have been realized where 
ground was thickly stocked. It should be mowed 
early the first time, plastered early and liberally, 
and mewed the second time for seed, as soon as 
ripe enough to prevent shrinkage. 

Nor does it appear that the saving of labor is 
is great, by the improved method, as has been 
represented. I think that but very little more 
ground can be gone over in a day, with the comb, 


tillevery particle of dew is off, which, at that sea- 


df#son, is not much before ten o’cléck, and you have 


Ito stop as soon as the dew begins to fall in the 


evening,and can operate only in the best of weath 
er, which we all know is a scarce article at that 
season. 
Respectfully yours, 
M. A. CRAVATH. 


Remarks: We thank Mr. C. for the above 
communication. We have heard different opin- 
ions expressed in regard to the use of the above 


commended, and by others, condemned. Is it 
| possible that the circumstance of its being con- 
| structed sometimes with wooden, and sometimes 
| with cast iron combs, should make the difference? 
Will some of our friends in Kalamazoo Co., or 
elsewhere, who have used the machine, give to 
the public, through the Farmer, the results of 
their experience in the use of it? If it is nota 
‘profitable machine, the sooner it is known, the 
| better. 

| One great advantage of the machine, as we 
‘understand the matter, is that it leavesthe burden 
|of the second crop upon the ground, as a manure, 
and this, perhaps, should be considered the chief 
|advantage of it, even though it were as labor-sav 

ling as has ever been claimed for it, and as seed: 


saving as the old method of harvesting with the 
iscvthe.—Eb. 





! For the Michigen Farmer. 
PLASTER ON WHEAT — WHEAT- 
| GROWING. 

| Karamazoo, March 18, 1850 


(Mr. Isnam: 
| Dear Sir: 


Being at my friend 
Jewett’s, in Lime, Washtenaw Co. a. few days 
since, 1 made inquiry about plastering his wheat, 
(which you may recollect I gave you an ac-— 
count of, last June.) He told me that his wheat 
which he plastered the Ist of May, yielded at 
least double the quantity of that which was not 
plastered; and that which was plastered the Ist 
of June was not increased in quautity, but yield- 
ed about double the amount of straw. He used 
one-half bushel plaster to the acre. 

I have recently visited one of your new sub- 
scribers, who is a large wheat-grower, and who 
has believed that wheat-growing was the only 
‘source of wealth to the farmer; but the short 
‘crop of last year, and the experiment. of your 
| Cass county correspondent, relative to the praf- 
its of raising corn, have sadly undermined his 





long cherished opinions about wheat being the : 
than with the scythe, as you cannot commence | 


only thing worthy the attention of the farmer. 
| Yours, &e. 
A. T. PROUTY 


named machine; by some, it has been highly’ 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


A CASE IN POINT. 


Mr. Epitor: 

In December last I called on seve- 
ral of my neighbors, to see if 1 could do anything 
for the benefit of the Michigan Farmer, (or rath- 
er, for their benefit I should have said;) by per- 
suading them to become subscribers. Several 
of them gave encouragement, saying that they 
would discontinue their frothy mammoth week- 
lies, when the year was up, and go for the Far- 
mer, as farmers should; so I went home, feeling 
pretty well satisfied with my visit, thinking I 
should be able to send you a V at least, and per- 
haps an X, on the firstof January. 

Well, the first of January came—as I knew it 
would—and I made my tour around the neigh- 
borhood to collect the subscription-money; but 
imagine my disappointment, when they told me, 
one after another, that they had paid their money 
over to the club agents, and had gone in again, 
neck end heels, for the mammoth weeklies, and 
had not a dollar left for the Farmer. I felt rath- 
er crest-fallen, I assure you, to think that my 
dollar must go all the way to Detroit, solitary and 
alone—but so it is, and it can’t be helped. By 
examining our post-office books, I find that about 
$120.00 is sent through our office yearly, for 


these miserable weeklies; this estimate does not 
indude any political, religious, or icultural 
paper, but the mere froth and scum of literature. 
Can any thing be done to save us? 

ZEPH. 
Jackson County, 27th Feb. 1850. 


REMARKS: 

We are much obliged to our friend for the kind 
interest he has taken in behalf of the Farmer; 
and, we may add, in behalf of the community in 
which he lives; and only lament with im, that 
his success was no better. At the same time, for 
his encouragement, we would say to him, that 
there are but few neighborhoods in the State from 
which tidings so sorrowful have come to our ears. 
Of these few neighborhoods, the one which bears 
off the palm has its whereabouts in this county ; 
and, wonderful to tell, is one of the best farming 
communities in the commonwealth! Itis a land 
of corn, of pork, and beef, and yet it has been 
published to the world, that this little community 
of farmers take from a single post office, three 
hundred and twenty-six copies of a great literary 
paper—almost as big as a barn door-—published 


in a great city, a great many hundred miles off! 
It has also been published, that the late postmas. 
ter of the place received two hundred dollars j, 
gold, as a premium for getting wp this monste; 
list. He may be avery good sort of a man, fo; 
aught we know ; but we will engage that he knows 
very well on “which side his byead is buttered,” 
and if, to put two hundred dollars in gold into his 
pocket, it was necessary that these three hundred 
and twenty-six men should consent to eat their 
bread without butter, and bran bread at that, 
and they have so consented, with their eyes open, 
by fair bargain, we see not why he doer not stand 
as fairly exhonerated from blame as the man why 
sold wooden nutmegs.—Ep. 





PROFITS OF SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 





The following communication from C.N.Beech- 
er, Esq., P.M. of Genessee, Gen. Co., places th: 
business of wool-growing, so far as his experience 
is concerned, in favorable contrast to wheat-grow. & 
ing, as a source of profit. Wool-growing, hov- 
ever, so far from being antagonistical to wheat 
growing, will greatly promote the profits of it, 
the same time that it will restrain it within due 
bounds. 

Sorry he does not say what breed of sheep his 
flock is of. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Gexessez, March 7, 1850. 
Frienp IsHam: 

A word in regard to wool-grov- 
ing. I keep a few less than one hundred sheer. 
Last year the wool brought me over one dolla: 
per head, on an average. This year my flock is 
20 per cent better in fleece and condition than ' & 
was last year. 

I give them good paswure during the summer 
and keep in reserve meadows which I do not tun 
into after mowing, until Oct., Nov., and Dec—- 
I did not, this season, feed five hundred pound & 
of hay to my sheep before the first of July. - 
sold sheep on foot, for mutton, in Dec., for $2.51 
per head, and slaughtered some which netted m & 


$4. Ido not feed any grain, (which I suppos 
might be done with profit, however.) In putting 
up hay for sheep, 1 put up none but what is Gov! 
and well cured, salted sparingly, about the qua'- & 
tity of salt the sheep no require were the! 

hay not salted. i provide them with good, bv’ 
cool, sheds, and plenty of pure water, in dry col 
weather. I have lost but two sheep out of ove 








ninety, since shearing. One of the two waski fF 
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ed by. a dog, and the other by having its horn 


grow into his head, at the eye. 1 find wool to be 
a better crop than wheat, and better for a farm. 
Sheep will not turn to dogs, though wheat may 
“turn to chess.” I think—I know—that oats 
sowed in the fall will produce chess, and for this 
reason I had as soon have chess in fall seed wheat 
as to have oats with it; and I had rather have 
one buck than a dozen dogs, among ‘ca 
the proper time, however.) C.N 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


WHEAT GROWING, FRUIT CULTURE, &e. 





Hap ey, Feb. 16th, 1850. 


| Warren Isuam, Esq: 


Dear Sir— 
Agreeably to 


a promise I made you, while in Detroit, I will 
' now attempt to communicate something which 


youcan make such use of as you think proper— 
if it is to lay it UNDER the table. 
In the first place, I would say that I am much 


| pleased with the appearance of the Farmer, in 
| its new dress; and the change in the style is gen- 


erally acknowledged to be an improvement.— 
While reading your “Notes by the Way,” in the 


last No., on the subject of wheat growing, I was 


very forcibly struck with the idea that so exclu- 


sive a business in this State, must be a losing con- 
- cern; which Jed me to make some estimate of 
the profit and loss. 


And in the first place, I 
turned to the tabular statements, on page 61 of 


the Farmer, and found, by estimation, that the 
| average yield per acre, in the entire state, was 
; ten bushels aud ten pounds. 


I then turned to 
page 45, and took “Junior’s’’ statement of the 


' cost of raising an acre of wheat, (which | think 


too low,) and found, from calculation, that there 


| Was an average profitof TWENTY CENTS per 
| acre, to pay for use of land, wear and tear of 
t tools, &c., which | consider rather “small po- 
' tatoes.”’ Now I would not recommend the entire 
, abandonment of the wheat-growing business, but 


that we take the advice in the last Farmer, and 


| sow less ground and till it better—plow deeper, 


and seed each wheat crop with clover, and we 
shall see quite a change in our statistical reports, 
in avery few years. 

While writing, I will make onc other sugges— 
tion; that is, on the subject of raising fruit’ I 
think that the farmers of this State are very neg 
ligent in this respect. I think that a better outlay 


“B® of a small sum could not be made, than in fruit 


culture. Ihave been off from my farm some six 
years, and engaged in other pursuits; during 
which time my farm has been rented, and nothing 
done in this line except what little I did myself 
two years since. I have now laid my plan for 
ten acres of orchard, about one half of which is 
now set to trees. 1 find I am quite a novice in 
the business, and have to learn from experi— 
ments what | do not find in the Farmer, or other 
periodicals. I would like to have you suggest 
some suitable work on the culture of fruits.* 1 
have never seen the time yet but that good fruit 
would bring a good price, and pay the husband- 
man as well for his labor as any other article 
of produce. One thing farther, on this subject: 
Ihave found by experience that wood ashes is 
a first rate manure for trees; they should be 
washed at least once or twice each season with 
lye, which will keep of all insects, and make the 
trees healthy. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient serv’t, 
WM. HEMINGWAY. 





* Cole’s American Fruit Book—it is a late 
work, well got up, and cheap—only 50 cents. For 
sale at Markhams’ bookstore, in this city. 





MICHIGAN PIGS. 





BatrLte Creek, Dec. 10, 1849. 

To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

Having 
purchased a lot of seven hogs, of William P. 
Carman, of Schoolcraft, Kal. Co., for the interest 
of the farmer, as well as the purchaser of pork, 
on the receipt of the pork, I was led to inquire 
what particular breed they were of, and found 


that friend Carman commenced with a fair lot of 


hogs, and had selected, from time to tine, the 
best, and at all times fed well, which no doubt is 
the great secret of making fine and profitable 


pork, This lot is equal to any I have ever seen 


in any market, for fine quality, and profitable 
for lard.’ Our price of pork at this time is $2.25 
to $3.00; the latter price being the highest ger- 
erally paid; but this lot is well worth 50 cts. per 
hundred more.  & find by inquiry that they have 
had no extra feed, and only fed well when pigs, 
and continuing to feed sufficient to keep them 
growing until the time of fatting. 

Haying traveled through Prairie Round where 
the pigs. were raised, it seemed to me that for 
beauty and fertility of soil, it could not be equal- 


ed in the State, and | doubt whether any other 
part of the state can produce a sow and six pig: 





equal to the following: Sow 3 years old, 560 lbs 
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six pigs, a little over 19 months, 550, 531, 505, 
494, 493, 485—3.619 lbs! average, 517 Ibs — 
They were never confined in a pen, but ran in 
the field while fattening. 
Yours, &c. 
JONATHAN HART. 


THE BROWN CORN. 


The following description of the Brown Corn 
is taken from the report of the Commissioner of 
Patents, for 1847; from which it would seem to 
be a very superior variety. Mr. Holmes, Sec. of 
the Mich. State Ag. Society, has a quart or two 


of seed, which he recently procured at the east, 
from whom small parcels of it may be obtained, 
on application: 

“One of the best of the northern varieties is a 
kind called'the Brown corn, from the name of a 
successful cultivator on the banks of the lake 
Winnepiseogee, in New Hampshire. It grows 
but five feet high, produces two or three ears on 
a stalk, with very large kernels, and may be plant- 
ed in rows only three feet apart. It is said that 
in New Hampshire 135 bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre have been obtained from it; and on 
an average, it has been stated by a good judge of 
the ject, it might reach ninety or more. 
In the vicinity of the Hudson river it is said to 
ripen early, by the middle of August; the stalks 
are small, and the ears near the ground, and it is 
not so much affected byt he shade as other varie- 
ties, which renders it a useful variety for planting 
orchards, Five ears of this variety, about ten 
mches. long, when shelled produced one quart of 
corn, containing 2.000 grains, equal to 64.000 
grains for a bushel. 

The advantages which this kind of corn pos- 
sesses over many other varieties, have been stated 
to be: 

1. The greater yield with the same culture. 

2. From its rapid growth and early maturity, 
it is secured both against the late spring or early 
aatumnal frosts, and may be early brought into 
use, or to the market. 

3. As it is very hard and oily, it is excellent 
for shipping. 

4. The small size of the stalks renders it less 
exhe to the soil, less liable to be blown 
down in high winds, and it may be planted near- 


er together. 
TO WOOL-GROWERS. 


Wishing to make a collection of samples of 
the different qualities of woel, to be placed in 
the office. of the Michigan State Agricultural 
Society, 1 have to request wool-growers to for- 
ward te me samples of the clips of the spring 
of 1850; giving the name of the grower, the 
kind .of wool, and where raised. 

J. C. HOLMES, 
Sec. M.S. Ag. Soc, 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


SYMPHYTUM, OR COMFREY, 
AS FOOD FOR MEN AND CATTLE 


ee 




































Mr. Eprror: 

In the Albany Cultivator, for ,;, 
month of July, 1844, appears an article under t} 
above caption, containing so many eommend, 
tions of comfrey, and showing so many uses ; 
which it may be applied, that I am induced , 
transcribe part of the communication, belieyiy 
that, if one half of what is stated in its favor}. 
actual faet. it is entitlea to rank as one of thy 
most useful vegetables in the world, and ought 
be cultivated by every farmer and gardener, wi:; 
out exception. 

“The botanic name of this plant is Symphytur 
a word of Greek origin, signifying ‘springy 
forth in company,’ which is descriptive of i 
growth, both root and herb, but not of its natur. 
Tt is perennial, but how long I do not exact 
know; perhaps till the ground near’ is filled a 
choked with roots. It will then die, and affo 
the soil an abundant and rich manure. It is ver 
hardy and vigorous, never tomy knowledge i: 
jured by frost, drouth, vermin or insects; | 
course the crop is very sure. The green leavg 
are often used as pot-herbs. Itis used much 
syrups, to nourish the feeble and parry off « 
sumptions. The liquor produced by boiling 1 
dried leaves, is moderately tonic, astringent « 
exhilarating, much like the black tea, but mo 
nutritious. 

“The root, cleaned, broken, dried, and grow 
in acoffee or corn mill, isa very nmcilagin 
and nutritious flour, resembling slippery elm, 
meal, arrow-root and sago. It has much thes 
pearance, in various respects, of good light-coly 
ed rye-meal, and is peculiarly easy of digest 
A lady who could keep no other food on her stu 
ach, was sustained three months on pudding 
comfrey meal. Another, whose voice failed! 
diseuse, had it soon restored .by the green 7 
cut and simmered with molasses. I have hw 
ground, and used it with other flour or meal, 
gruel for family colds, coughs, and bowel coy 
plaints, and to give to neighbors for various‘ 
eases, especially of the lungs and bowels : 
food, it operates slowly, but powerfully, against: 
more common chronic complaints, It makes 
very comforting-and healing poultice forexte 
bruises, wounds and sores. It is my belief 
if used freely with other articles of diet, it wo 
have a strong tendency to prevent not 0! 
coughs, consumptions, dyspepsy, diarrhoea # 
costiveness : but also, rheumatism, cramps, © 
tractions of the muscles, sinews and cartila 
and also many of the sore and destructive cov 





uences of using ardent spirits, tight lacing,» 
disks over-eating, nay and 0 
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1850 her means of self-destruction practiced by ma- 


le. Should the taste at first be in any 
a een t to any, like almost every kind 



































y . ; : 
y jeasant condiment, slightly varying the taste, be 
TLE.  sterepined till, by use, .. shall itself  serdi pleas- 
snt, as it did to myself. It is very easily cooked, 
requiring only a little scalding or baking. 1! of- 
r, for til on put @ spoonful or two into my dish of milk, 
ander thd and like it well with no other cooking. I would 


mmend; recommend to use about one fourth part of com- 
7 ses ; fey meal with three fourths of wheat, Indian 

“BE meal, barley, or buckwheat, for bread, pastry, wa- 
duced Wi fers, and dough-nuts, and a larger proportion for 
believin, gruel, porridge,soups, griddles, or paddisige—but 
favor tem not with Ryg, With the other ingredients, you 
ne of the may use it for custards, instead of eggs, probably 
emihe great advantage. 

84 = “What portion is soluble and nutritious mat- 
BET, Wi ter, I have not ascertained exactly, but think it a- 
bout equal to that of rice, which is said to be a— 
bout 90 per cent. 
springy “I would now, for mixing with own food, 
re of iqmegladly exchange two pounds of good wheat flour 
$s nature ie one of comfrey meal.” 


t exact There are so many extraordinary things in this 
illed a communication from Mr. Rich, (author of the ar- 


iphytus 


i Sti icle,) that I confess myself at a loss to decide 
edge ine Whether it is a statement of actual facis, or an at- 
ects; @ tempt to ascertain how far the credulity of A- 


leave merican farmers may be imposed on. The air of 


“yt capdor and sincerity pervading his article, would 
lin gt seem to forbid all suspicion of an intent to hoax 
ent afm us, for hesays: “If Ihave erredin anything in 


relation to this article, I wish to be corrected by 
any candid and faithful physician, chemist, or di- 
etetic philosopher; for I wish to deceive none on 
thé subject.” 

Why, sir, we here realize what Cervantes de- 
scribes Sancho Panza as wishing for, viz: bread 
made of something better than wheat. Then it 
ins is a substitute for eggs, for tea, (and, no doubt, 
siled ge OF tobacco too.) “It resembles slippery-elm, 
een rim oat-meal, arrow-root and sago.” What an un- 
e hai ™ paralelled combination of articles for hogs, calves, 
meal, @™ and other young stock! And then, when cut and 
e] comm: made into it yields at the rate of 5 tons and 
ious im 1.616 pounds to the acre, of good, well dried 
Is, 4 hay, better, Mr. R. thinks. than clover. ‘ It needs 
sinst im 20 tilling, except the digging of the roots and 
nakes (& 'e-planting the seed-caps for another crop, once 
xterm in two er three years. Whatever grass or weeds 
ief ME Zany with it, should be let alone, till mowed 
; wolfe With the herb for hay.” 
ot olf With respect to ity medical qualities, it would 
pa. — to equal Morrison’s Pills_—in fact, to be 
IS, ct but,a universal panacea, and 


rtila Will cure, I make no doubt, 
» CON Consumption, Palsy, Coughs, and Gout, 


ut mo 


grou 
lagin: 
elm, 
the 4 
ht-cal 
gest 
er stu 








I would by no means be understood as wishing 
to throw ridicule on Mr. Rich's belief in its effi- 
cacy asa medicine. He tells us that the word 


ro food, then let a trifle of some kind of| Oficinale is sometimes in books added to symphy 


tum, signifying that a species, or preparation of 
it had somewhere, or at some time, been kept for 
sale in the shops of the apothecary; and he is 
correct, for Dr. Hooper, (Medical Dictionary, 
sub voce,) says that symphytum is administered 
where the Althea cannot be obtained—its roots 
abounding with a viscid, glutinous juice, whose 
virtues are similar to the althea 

Dr. Thomson’s London Dispensatory says of 
the althea (Marsh-mallow): The preparations 
of this plant, which derive their virtues from its 
mucus,are useful demulcents in visceral inflamma- 
tions, and calculous complaints. The roots, well- 
boiled and bruised, are sometimes used as an em- 
ollient, suppurative cataplasm; and a cecoction 
of the leaves formsa useful fomentation in exter- 
nal abrasions, and in cutaneous eruptions, accom- 
panied with a sharp ichorous discharge. 

If any of your correspondents have experi- 
mented with comfrey, they would confer a favor 
by communicating the results. If any are dis— 
posed to try its cultivation, the method adopted 
by Mr. Rich may be seen in the said Alb. Cult 
It appears that he succeeded in obtaining in the 
proportion of 2.420 bushels to the acre. 

I am, sir, resp’y 
C. WARD. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


THE NEXT STATE FAIR, &c. 


* 





Yrsitanti, March 9th, 1850. 
Warren Isnam, Esq: 
Dear Sir: 

In your Janu- 
ary No., in giving your list of premiums for the 
next State Fair, you have stated a premium for 
the best pen of five buck and five ewe lambs of 
three classes, and not the fourth. Is'this a mis— 
take, or are merino lambs to be left out, altogeth- 
er?* I think they oughi not to be, any more than 
Saxons, Lecesters, or Southdowns. ‘Those that 
made up the list do not appear to be very particu- 
lar about blood, not so much so as some of our 
breeders are. 


Now, Mr. Editor, we calculate to be on hand 
at the next State Fair, if we live; and wish a gen- 
eral turn-out of the farmers, for the purpose of 
comparing stock of different kinds, and see who 
has the best—that we may improve in that and 
other branches of farming.+ As to sheep, we 
shall do our best, and wish you would right up 
that premium on lambs, and make it stand fair 
all around. 


east for sale here, and I have done. ‘Those who 





ing, The pains within and pains without! 
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wish to buy, would do well to buy of none but the 


A word onthe sheep that are brought from the 
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breeders, or their agents; for it is a fact that a 
good many sheep have been sold-as coming from 
some celebrated flock, when in fact the owner of 
such flock never saw them. They are grade sheep, 
brought out by young men, to sell. A word to 
the wise is sufficient. 
Yours, &c. 
G. W. GALE. 
N.B. You shall hear from me again, at shear- 
ing time.t G.W. G. 


* A mistake, truly. The following premi- 
ums were unfortunately omitted in our printed 
list, viz: 

Best pen of 5 buck merino lambs, $5.00 
2d do do do do do 3.00 


Best pen of five ewe lambs, 5.00 
2d do do do do 3.00 


t That is the right spirit—may it go like 
wild-fire through the State——Ep. 

t Hope you will keep your word, for, judg- 
ing from the very fine samples of wool which 
accompanied this communication, you will have 
something worth communicating. But why wait 
till shearing time? Have you nothing to say a- 
bout sheep, which may as well be said before 
shearing time as afterward ?—Ep. 





For the Michigan Fariner. 
ABOUT POULTRY. 


Mr. Eprror: 

I have frequently proposed to write 
you, although I never had any definite idea of 
what I should say. I will begin by scolding you 
gently, for having forgotten that such a place as 
A exists. We have “notes by the way,” 
east, west, north and south of us; and although 
we have some good farmers, and a fine county, 
we are passed by. But never mind that now, for 
I have no doubt you will make amends in fu- 
ture. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I am not a farmer, although, 
from the first, a subscriber to your valuable paper. 
I remember, however, with satisfaction, the time 
when I held the plow and plied the hoe, and I 
look forward with pleasing anticipations to the 
time when I may have a snug farm of my own, 
cultivated on scientific principles, with fine stock, 
choice fruits, etc. This is, perhaps, no better than 
dreaming, and | will dismiss the subject. 

I have soraething to say about poultry—a sub- 


ject too much neglected altogether. Every vil- 
lager, and half the inhabitants of cities, might, if 
they would, provide themselves with a constant 
supply of fresh eggs, at asmall expense. I com- 


menced two years ago with fifteen fowls, mostly 
of the Polish breed. I put up a coop 8 by 12 
feet, at an expense of about two dollars. In this 
1 confined my fowls from early spring till late jn 
the fall. feeding them on the bits and crumbs 
from the table, sour milk, a little oats, etc. Ikept 
them supplied with water and lime, and their pro. 
duce of eggs was more than double my expecta. 
tisns. I regret that 1 kept no account of the 
uumber of eggs, but intend doing so in future.— 
The cost is trifling compared with the gain. Be. 
sides, it is no small thing to have plenty of egys 
on hand that you know are fresh. The eggs of 
fowls fed as mine are, have a flavor far superior 
to those of hens running at large on farms. In 
fact it seems almost like a different substance, 
and my experience in keeping fowls has nearly 
spoilt me for eating such eggs as are brought to 
market. I would recommend all villagers to get 
rid of their pigs, if they keep any, and to give 
their sour milk, remnants from the table, &. to 
fowls instead. It will yield a better profit three 
times over. But fowls, in villages,ought to be shut 
up. They not only do better, but it saves our 
own and our neighbors’ gardens. 

Last spring I commenced keeping turkeys. | 
had two hens, which in the early spring wander- 
ed off to find company. About the first of April 
I brought them home and shut them up, and 
they commenced laying. After laying a litter of 
17 or 18 eggs, they set; one, in due time, produ- 
ced a fine brood, but the nest of the other was 
disturbed, and she made a failure. I kept her 
shut up by herself, feeding her as I did my other 
fowls, and she soon commenced laying again and 
continued until she had produced fifty-seven eggs, 
when I let her out, and she stopped. When the 
other had weaned her brood, she too (continuing 
shut up) commenced laying, and did not stop un- 
til cold weather, when she had laid forty-six eggs, 
according to count. What is singular, the first 
litters of eggs, of both turkeys, were speckled— 
the last, white, like a common hen’s egg. Now 
I never before heard of a turkey laying more 
than 18 or 20 eggs to a litter; but from my ex- 
experience of last season, I am half inclined to 
believe that by shutting them up, and treating 
them as we do the dung-hill fowl, turkeys may 
be, by degrees, at last brought into their habits 
of laying. 

Now, Mr. Editor, having bored you with over 
two pages of foolscap, which has cost me half an 
hour’s labor, I will cluse—promisiag not to trouble 
you often. Yours, &c. 

JOHN DOE. 

Albion, Calhoun Co. March 5, 1850. 


£@ Now that “John Doe” has got his hand 





in, we hope to hear from him often—Ep 
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WORDS.“FITLY SPOKEN.” 


We thank the author of the following commu- 
nication for the hints he has thrown out to the 
intelligent and enterprising farmers of Michigan, 
and we trust they will net be thrown away upon 
them. The present number of the Farmer bears 
ample testimony to the truth of his remarks as 
to their ability. 


For ‘the Michigan Farmer. 


Schoolcraft, March 18, 1850. 

Dear Sir: — 

For some months I have been a 
careful reader of your “Michigan Farmer,” a 
member of my family being a subscriber, and it 
affords me pleasure in acknowledging that I have 
been highly gratified, and I believe instructed, 
with its contents. I do not think your readers 
will charge me with flattery, when I assert, that 
its editorial management exhibits intelligence and 
good taste, and that the correspondence of your 
friends, which you are kind enough to present to 
the public through the columns of the “Farmer,” 
reflects an honor upon the knowledge of the far- 
ming population of Michigan. We have, undoubt- 
edly, thousands of farmers throughout the State 
who, if they would employ some part of their 
leisure moments in the attempt to add interest to 
your paper, by furnishing their experience and 
observation in prosecuting their every day farm- 
ing operations, we should have here at home the 
best paper devoted to agricultural pursuits in the 
Western Country, if not inthe Union. We have 
many persons of intelligence in this county, who 
are thriving by the plow, who, if you could only 
induce them to devote an occasional hour in pre- 
paring an article for your paper, I have no doubt 
that they would present matter that would meet 
with your commendation, and be highly satisfac- 
tory toits readers, It may appear invidious to 
designate particular names of persons residing on 
our prairie, who in my estimination are possessed 
of agricultural experience and _ intellectual en- 
dowments that would well qualify them for this 
duty to their fellow men—as | consider it—but 
I shall make the effort to arouse them from their 
slumbers by presenting some of their names,such 
as, [Here follow the names of seven individuals, 
which for the present we suppress, in the ho 
that they will do their duty without being public- 
ly e d.—Ep.] have intellect and agricultur- 
al skill and taste, the benefits of which they have 
scarcely a moral right to withhold from the com- 
munity at large. A gentleman residing within 


two and a half miles of me, Mr. M. N. D. could, 
if he had the inclination, communicate to you a 
s2ries of interesting experiments that he has been 
trying, in gg age aud cattle with the meal 
made from his “ A corn and cob crush- 
er.” 

Mr. John Parker, of this county, has derived 
handsome profits in raising mules, and if he 
would present his ideas upon this subject through 
your columns, it might be instrumental in intro- 
ducing a new branch of business among our 
stock growing farmers in Michigan. 

N. M. Thomas, is extensively engaged in the 
wool business,and has the necessary acquirements 
as a ready writer, to give our readers a very in- 
teresting article on the South J)own, or black 
faced sheep. ButI will not trespass on your 
time by extending the length of this uninterest- 
ing letter. 

Truly your friend, 
JACOB PORTER. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


INFORMATION ASKED. 


See 





Mr. Epitor: 


I do not wish to be over-trouble- 
some, but, as I have before hinted, I was not 


bred a farmer, but a mechanic; and now, as I 
propose to do something in that line the remain- 
der of my afternoon, {1 should like to have the 
*best method of doing things, in detail. I see in 
the agricultural papers, something like the follow- 
ing:—Mr. Such-a-one raised 80, or 100, or 120 
bushels of corn to the acre—and that is all we 
hear about it. I should like to have some of the 
most successful farmers give us a statement in 
full of the expense in raising crops of different 
kinds, so that we may judge for ourselves which 
would be most profitable. I shall do it when I 
get my land properly subdued. H. B. 


Remarks: We hope those who are in possess- 
ion of the information asked, will impart it thro’ 
the Farmer; not only for the special benefit of 
H. B. but for the common benefit of the race.— 
At the same time, we would direct the attention 
of H.B. to an article in the Feb. No, of the pres- 
ent volume, headed “Important to Michigan 
Farmers ;” and also to an article in the present 
No. about Mr. Winchell’s method of corn cul- 
ture.—Eb. 





Tue Wueat Cror.—We hear, through our 
correspondents,that the wheat crop, in most parts 
of the State, looks very promising. Let us hope 
for the best, but fear the worst. The Ohio Cul- 
tivator gives rather a discouraging account of the 
appearance of the crop in the middle and south- 
ern portions of that state. In the northern por- 
tion it looks better. 
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Gducational Department. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
LETTERS ON EDUCATION.—No. I. 


Mr. Isnam: 
Dear Sir: 

One of your “ Michi- 
gan Farmers” crossed my path not long since, and 
as I was perusing its pages, gaining instruction 
from the truly valuable matter it contained, I no- 
ticed that it had been improved, and that an “Ed- 
ucational Department” was established in it. 

The subject of education is one in which I (as 
every person should,) feel deeply interested. I 
am aware of my inability to offer much that will 
be either interesting or instructive to the intelli- 
gent readers ofthe “Farmer,” but I am anxious 
that the educational department shall be sustain— 
ed. For that reason, as well as for the purpose 
of adding my mite of experience to the common 
stock, I trouble you with this communication. 

Though young in years, I am a “kroken down” 
teacher. I commenced teaching before I was six— 
teen years old, and for a little more than ten 
years f have devoted all my energies to the pro- 
fession. Six years of that time, | was engaged 
exclusively in common, or district schools. The 
remainder of the time was devoted to conducting 
higher schools. My mental labor was not proper- 
ly counterbalanced by physical exercise, and the 
consequence was that my physical strength gave 
way, and now I am compelled—for the time be- 
ing, if not forever—to relinquish this, to me, most 


- interesting and pleasant vocation. I merely men- 


tion these facts that they may serve as a warning 
to others engaged in teaching. 

The thought was brought to my mind—“when 
one means fails, try another.” As I am not able 


* to impart instruction in’ person, I still have 


strength enough to write occasionally; and if I 
cannot do as much good in that way, perhaps I 
may doa little, and be instrumental in waking 
up some to take up the pen and aid in this all-im- 
portant effort, which is the main object I have in 
view. Though I have been but a short time in 
the Peninsular State, I am well satisfied tht 


there is an abundance of talent, even among the 
teachers alone, not only to sustain this depart- 
ment, but render it highly instructive, and to 
give it a tone equal to any similar department in 
the west. Young men and Fathers in the “Fd- 
ucational Israel,” shal] I appeal to you in vain? 
I—who have experienced it—am well aware 


of the multifarious difficulties under which the 

poor school teacher has to labor. I know som 

of his discouragements; but, my dear brothers 

though you are not always properly remunerate, 

—though your labors are, frequently, not dul; 

appreciated—though you may have been at grea, 
expense, of time, labor, and money, to prepar. 
yourselves properly for the profession, and ye: 
often see an Ignoramus preferred before you— 

though you may have to spend day after day. 
week after week, and month after month in the 
school room, without one encouraging visit fiom 
your employers—though all these things, ani 
many more that might be added, may have falle, 
to your lot; despair not. You have the pleasing 
consciousness of doing good; and though Time 
may not reveal it, Eternity will make it known! 
Some one must do it. Our youth must be in- 
structed. But the time is rapidly approaching 
when our profession will rise to its proper stand- 
ard and to its legitimate level. Parents are be- 
ginning to wake up to the important interests o/ 
their offspring. The old idea that “any thing will 
do to give our children a start,” is becoming obso. 
lete. I hope soon a complete revolution may 
commence, that will result in the complete reno- 
vation of the incumbents of this profession, and 
place it on its proper footing. 

Parentsshould be very careful who they em- 
ploy to instruct their offspring, as this may have 
a more serious bearing on their future destiny 
than is generally supposed. Teachers should 
consider their responsible station, and be very 
cautious how they discharge their responsibilities. 
They should recollect that they, in and of them- 
selves, are not competent to discharge their vari- 
ous duties unaided by Divine power. They should 

to the Author of all good, and humbly ask 
is aid and guilance, and present their precious 
charge at His altar. Yet, 1 fear, a great many 
teachers are not evén MoRAL men. It is not much 
wonder, considering the number of profane, irre: 
ligious teachers of common schools, in many pla- 
ces, that vice, immorality, infidelity and atheism 
prevail, to such an alarming extent: that as we 
pass along the streets we hear the voice of blas- 
phemy, and see the being created in the image 
of God, degraded beneath the brute. 

The manner in which some of our common 
schools are conducted, is a matter of curiosity. | 
know no better way to describe them, than to say 
that they illustrate the state of the earth prior to 
the creation; they are “without form, and void,” 
as regards system or order. _ 

But I will close this article, as I design, provi- 
ded my letters are deemed worthy of publication, 
to take a general review of the common schools 
in this state, etc.; and as far as I am able, to point 
out the defects, and some of the causes of these 
defects, in schools—provided some older and bet: 
ter qualified person (for there are many such) 
does not do so soon, which I most sincerely hope 
will be the case. J.H.L.S. 





Calvin, Mich., March 11, 1850. 
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MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT. SOCIETY. |to break down the strength of the child's charac- 
een ter. 


For the Michgain Farmer. Teach your child to be diligent. The habit of 

. re being always employea is a great safeguard thro’ 

Me. Iswam:— life, as well as essential to the culture of almost 
Sir:— every virtue. Nothing can be more foolish than 

Ihave lately become a sub-| an idea which parents have, that it is not respect- 





| scriber to your paper, and seeing there was an| able to set their children to work. Play is a good 


educational department in it, I thought I would) thing; innocent recreation is an employment, and 


| write a short piece for it which you could publish} a child may learn to be diligent in that, as in oth- 


if you saw fit, vi __ fer things. But let them learn early to be useful. 
We have in this School District,a society which} _As to truth, it is the one essential thing. Let 
is known as District No. 3 Lyceum, of the town-/everything else be sacrificed rather than that— 
ship of Shelby. Our object is to improve in the) Without it, what dependence can you place in 
art of composing,and with a little innocent amuse-| your child? And be sure to donothing yourself 
ment. We meet semi-monthly at the school] which may countenance any species of prevarica- 
house in the evening, when all the compositions] tion or falsehood. Yet how many parents do teach 
that are written and presented to our officers du- | their children the first lesson of deception! 
ring the fortnight previous,are read, if the officers panes 
think they are suitable to be read in public. No TRUE EDUCATION. 
matter from what source they originate,and these| Books, books—Latin and Greek, and rubbing 
compositions which are read by the Secretary of one’s coat sleeves for about three years against a 
our society, we call our paper, the Western Star, college wall, is by many thought to be all the re- 
our Secretary being Editor. Our officers are a quisites for a good education. No such thing.— 
President, Secretary, and a committee of three. —| Some suppose that every learned man is there- 
fore an educated man. Not so. Aman may 


study metaphysics till he is grey, and language 
till he isa walking polyglot, and if he knowe 
nothing more he is uneducated. 





trict, whose duty it is to keep order at our meet- 
ings. The duty of the Secretary is to keep a 
record of the Society’s proceedings, and read all . 
compositions presented to him for that purpose, That man is educated truly, who knows him- 
without disclosing the author’s name, unless writ- self and mankind, and takes accurate common 
ten on his composition. The duty of the com-| Sense views of men, manners and things around 
nitiee is to dectde whether any composition shall him. Some very learned men are perfect block- 
be read in public or not. Although we live in a heads; the reason is they are not educated. 

country place, six miles from Utica, the nearest. By no means would we speak disparagingly of 
village, this society has flourished for one year books. But the great book of human nature is 


past, with unexpected success and interest. Some- | °%¢ which should be the most thoroughly read.— 
Washington, Franklin,, Sherman and many oth- 


ers we could name, eminent men, were notover- 
stocked with learning, but their lives and their 
actions proved that they were truly and thorougb- 
ly educated. Instances of this kind may be found 
in all countries, and among all classes of people, 
men who even have never entered a College 
Hall, but have been a rich blessing to their coun- 
try, and gone down to the narrow house with the 
blessing of posterity on their heads. 

Learning is only the means, not the end; its 
value consists in giving the facilities for acquiring, 
in the discipline, which, when properly managed, 
it imparts to the mind. 

Immense libraries may, be read, or as is too 
often the case, kept for show, but if that, on 
which they treat, is not properly digested and re- 
duced to practice, little good will result from 
them. 

A critical and close observer of men and 
things, and one who studies to adapt himself and 
his powers to that for which he appears to have 
been designed by the God of Nature, is the truly 
educated man. He who underrates or overrates 
his abilities is alike in gross error. The great 
study of man should be to know himself, and io 


times vur large school house has been literally 
jammed full of spectators, so much so that it was 
almost impossible to keep order. We havea 
smal] tin trunk, locked and placed at a house 
near the center of our district, with a hole cut in 
the center just large enough to admit a sheet of 
paper neatly folded. Into this any one who 
chooses, can put his writings, and they will not 
be molested until taken out by the Secretary,who 
has the key, and I think, sir, that there are some 
compositions which find their way into that trunk 
that would not disgrace even your valuable pa- 
per. 
{ am, sir, yours, with respect, 
RIVAL T. PAYNE, 
Secretary of Lyceum, and Editor of the Star. 





Snort Sermon For Parents.—It is said that 


when the mother of Washington was asked how 
she had formed the character of her son, she re- 
plied that she had early endeavored to teach him 


three things: obedience, diligence, and truth. No 


better advice can be given by any parent. 


Teach your children to obey. Let it be the 
firstlesson. You can hardly begin too soon. It 





requires constant care to keep up the habit of obe- 
dience, and especially to do it in such @ way as not 


make himself the most useful to his fellow-men. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
WEAR A SMILE. 


Ladies, hear you this voice, 
Saying “wear a smile?”’— 
And say, can you rejoice 
And frown the while? 
Or can you happy be, 
Whilst friends around, 
Or any you may see, 
Shall sit and frown? 


Or will not joy and bliss 
Come home to you— 

In your heart find a place 
When smiles you view? 

Or say, can you be sad 
And frown the while, 

And present friends be glad’~- 
Then wear a smile. 








Smiles are the life of Youth, 
The joy of Age, 

The type of Love and Truth, 
The title-page, 

They are the index, too, 
Of what you feel— 

To grief they bid adieu, 
And joys reveal. 


They make the heart so glad 
So free and light, 

That sorrow hath made sad 
And dark as night!— 

They serve to chase away 
All eare, awhile, 

And all is bright as day— 
Then wear a smile. 


*Tis mirror’d in the face 
Of all around; 

It rests with gentle grace 
Where’er ’tis found: 

Gives beauty, health, and friends 
To old and young, 

And to the heart descends, 
Like sweetest song. 


And, like a drop of dew, 
Serves to revive 
"The plant once left to rue, 
And makes it thrive. 
And, as the rays of light 
Our cares beguile, 
It makes life’s prospects bright— 
Then wear a smile. 


A thing of little cost, 
Yet boundless worth, 
Restoring peace that’s lost, 
And calling forth 
A unison of love 
And pure delight, 
That may be prized above 
The diamond bright. 





And yet this pleasant smile, 
So oft refused, 
Might every care beguile, 
If not abused: 
It gives the joy to wealth, 
lt sweetens toil, 
And to the sick gives health— 
Then wear @ smile ! 
Amanpa. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT—AMANDA, é& 


W. Isuam : 
ete Dear Sir: 

In regard to the La. 
dies’ Department, I am requested by a number 
of your fair readers in this region, to inform you 
that your Ladies’ Department is of peculiar in- 
terest to them. One of them remarked to me 
that the information contained in the March No. 
was worth the subseription price for a year. Some 
of them say they will try to imitate Amanda ; 
and to your question, “shall it be done?’ they 
respond—“ 1T SHALL!” 

The resolution taken by Amanda is a good one, 
and she shows her good sense by not complain- 
ing that things are not, or, rather, have not been, 
as they should, in that department; but, like a 
true philosopher (as she is,) she sets about 
the proper way to put things right, in it. I doubt 
not her example will be followed by many; for 
of one thing I am certain, that there is no lack of 
talent or education among the females of Michi- 
gan. To their praise I must say, that I have 
been over several of the western states, and my 
business has been such as to enable me to be- 
come acquainted, generally, with the acquire- 
ments of the famales in those States; but, on an 
average, in point of selfish acquirements, the |a- 
dies of Michigan, in my opinion, bear off the 
palm. 

All the young ladies need, to enable them to 
write for their deparlment in your valuable sheet, 
is a little encouragement, a little practice, and a 


little more self-confidence. For their encourage- 
ment, I will tell them that my expertence in 
teaching composition, for some five years, to a 
class of from 10 to 20 young ladies, and from 15 
to 30 young men, proved to me that young la- 
dies are as well capacitated to compose, and to 
compose correctly, as young men. If their ideas 
were not quite as original, they clothed them in 
better language. I refer them to Parker's 


;Progressive Exercises in Composition, where 


they wtll see that some of the best models there 
given, were written by girls. 
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See here, young ladies!—don’t complain if Mr. 

ysham does not make your department at all 
imes interesting; for the fault is not his. but your 
pln. 
My confidence in your fair readers, prompts 
me tomake a promise in their behalf—and I 
have no fears but they will fulfil it—which is, 
that they will furnish you with abundance of ori- 
ginal matter to make your Ladies’ Department as 
yseful, instructive, and interesting, as any similar 
department in the West, if not is the U. S. 

Girls—do you hear? J.H.L.S. 

Calvin, Mich., March, 1350. 

P.S. In reply to Amanda’s last question: I 
shall do all I can; for I know, by experiunce, the 
happiness and advantage to be derived from a 
connection fer life with an educated female. 

J.H. LS. 
















For the Michigan Farmer. 


Woman.—The government of families leads to 
the comfort of communities and the welfare of 
states. Home, the scene of purest and dearest 
joy, home is the empire of woman. There she 

| plans, directs, performs, the ackaowledged source 
of all dignity and felicity. Where female virtue 
is most pure, female sense is most approved, fe- 
| male deportment most correct, there is most so- 
cial harmony. The early years of childhood. 
| those most precious years of life and opening 
season, are confined to woman’s superintendence ; 
| she, therefore, may be presumed to lay the foun- 
dation of all the virtues, of all the wisdom, of all 
_ the evil aad crime, that enrich or impoverish the 
world. How careful, then, should each ene be 
to instil into the young mind, those sentiments of 
virtue and excellence which would cheer and 
gladden the hearts of mankind, and hasten on 
_ that period when universal peace shall reign tri- 
umphant throughout the earth. 

Woman should know that no beauty has any 
charms but those of the heart; and that a grace- 
fulness in her manners is more engaging than 


| that of her person; that modesty and meekness 


_ are the true and lasting ornaments. She who 


| has these is qualified as she ought to be for the 


management of a family, for the education of her 
children, and for the affection of her husband.— 
These only, are the charms that render wives 
amiable, and give them the best title to our re- 
spect. 





Sociat Parties.—It is seldom that the con- 
versation in a social assembly takes a a sober, ra- 
tional turn. Dreary common place jokes and 
vapid compliments, personal detractions, &c., 
form the staple of conversation, all of which is at- 
tended by a never ceasing accompaniment of gig- 
gling and laughter, which is frequently too bois- 
terous for all tastes. Such being its prominent 
characteristics on the female side,the picture does 
not improve when we examine the part borne in 
it by the men. 


A correspondent of the New England Farmer, 
in giving an account of his successful manage- 
ment of a butter dairy, makes the following per- 


tinent remarks in regard to the propriety of fe- 
males taking part in our agricultural exhibitions! 

The management of the dairy has, in conse- 
quence of the sickness of my wife, been wholly 
confided to my daughter the present year. Pre- 
viously, she had no particular training for this 
branch of housewifery. She engaged in it with 
alacrity, and her own health has been benetitted 
by the occupation. 

You will, I trust, pardon the suggestion to one 
holding your official position, that it should be 
made a special object of our agricultural societies 
to interest and awaken the attention of the female 
_ of the community—perhaps, by associating 

ies in the examination of such articles as they 
are best competent to judge of, and by making 
the exhibition of such articles a distinct depart- 
ment of the annual fair; or, perhaps, by offering 
a premium for the rearing of fowls, the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, vegetables, or fruit trees, or the 
keeping of bees, and such like. The dairy, needle- 
work, knitting, &c., belong of course to them.— 
But I would bring them into more active employ- 
ment in the open air. One of the best conducted 
dairy establishments in this town, where five or six 
cows are kept, is wholly taken care of by two 
females, a widow and her daughter. Mothers 
have much to do with the training of their girls 
to a love of, and an intelligent preparation for a 
farmer’s life. It is from their interest in, and 


long chiefly to them, upon a farm, that their sons 
learn to love, and to practice with success, the bu- 
siness of farming. 

I have cheerfully complied with your request, 
in making these suggestions, and hope that you, 
by embracing the facts in some communication of 
your own, may lead others to do better than I have 
done. 

October 30, 1849. 

Remarks.—The suggestions, as to the expedi- 
ency of encouragin females to come forward and 
take part in our exhibitions, are worthy of regard. 
Universally they are admitted to constitute the 
better half of society; why should they not then 
have an equal chance to show themselves, and 
the work of their hands? Is there any one whose 
delicacy would be offended by sucha sight? Let 
such remain at home. It would be a pity to ex- 
pose nerves so nicely tuned. Ten chances to one, 
that the fastidiousness, that would object to a fe- 
male taking part in an Agricultural Exhibition, 
would often be found appurtenant to that class of 
personages who are said “ to strain at a gnaé, and 





swallow a camel.” 
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WARREN ISHAM, EDITOR. 











TO POSTMASTERS. 





We will be greatly obliged to Postmasters who 
will return to this office the January number of 
the Michigan Farmer, which may lie dead in their 
respective offices, if any such there are, as we are 
likely to run short of that number, for new sub- 
scrihers. 


NOTES BY THE WAY—NO 58 








BY THE EDITOR 





Extraordinary Success in Wheat-Growing — 
Our words proved trie. 


It is our privilege to record an instance of suc- 
cess in wheat-growing fn Michigan, which, we are 
bold tosay, has no parallel in the annals of the 
State, and which contrasts delightfully with the 
sad picture which the general history of Michi- 
gan wheat-husbandry presents, at the same time 
that it confirms the views we have repeatedly ex- 
pressed. The fortunate individual to whom allu- 
sion is made above, is a resident of one of the 
best farming townships in Oakland Co. For the 
last fourteen years his’ wheat crop, he informed 
us, had averaged over thirty bushels to the acre, 
taking one year with another through the whole 
time. Some seasons his entire crop has averaged 
over forty bushels to the acre. The lowest aver- 
age of his entire crop, in any one year, was 234 
bushels to the acre;‘and the highest average of 
any one field, was forty-eight bushels to the 
acre. Last year his crop averaged twenty-nine 
bushels per acre. 

We asked him what became of his wheat the 
years that the insect so universally and destruc- 
tively prevailed throughout the State. He said 
they did not injure it. And the rust, did not that 
destroy it? we asked. He said it did not. We 
asked him if his neighbors’ wheat crops had not 
been cut off by insect and rust? He replied 
that they had; and furthermore remarked, that 
while he had been thus succeesful, as a general 
thing the farmers of the township where he re- 
sides, had scarcely realized enough from their 
wheat crops to pay them for the labor they had 
bestowed, and had hard work of it to live along 


He has been upon the farm twenty-eight years 
The land is naturally fertile, and for a few years 
after being first broken up, produced large crops. 
but toward the end of the first fourteen years, ;; 
had become pretty essentially run down, so that 
when he commenced his new system of farming 
it did not produee more than fifteen or twenty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, when he had a good 


crop. 
We will add here, that the truth of the above 


statement does not rest upon his testimony alone, 
although that, of; itself, would be sufficient with 
those who know him. We have received sub- 
stantially the same account of his extraordinary 
success, from more than one of his neighbors, 
who are men of character and standing—so that 
the account may be regarded as entirely reliable 

In reference to the improved system, which 
has, inthis instance, been crowned with such tri- 
umphant results, we shall no! enter into detail 
here, as we design, at no distant day, to search 
into this matter tothe bottom. Suffice it to say, 
that the main features of it have been urged up- 
on the readers of the Farmer again and again: 
and that all our readers are not rejoicing in simi- 
lar results, instead of being stung with disappoint. 
ment, is no fault of ours. Often have we said, 
that whenever our farmers should come up to the 
true standard, they would raise more wheat than 
they now do, on less than half the land, and at 
less than half the expense; and that the wheat 
crop would become a comparatively certain one 
And our words are proved true. The individual 
in question, devotes but comparatively few aeres 
to the wheatcrop—generally not exceeding twen- 
ty-five, nor does he devote the same field to it 
oftener than once in three years. 

As we said, we intend to probe this matter to 
its lowest depths, and therefore forbear to enter 
into detail, now. 

The Cedar Crop.—Julius Eldred, Esq., of 
Detroit, remarked to us the other day, that upon 
reading our account of the great cedar swamp, 
in Oxford, Oakland Co., he was reminded of some 
facts in cedar culture, which came under his ob- 
servation in the State of New York. He said the 
remark of Mr. Thomas, that rails of red cedar 
would last till they were worn out, was literall; 
true; and they would not wear out until a new crop 
would have time to grow larga enough to be split 
into rails to supply their places. He said the tim- 
ber might all be cut off for rails in a cedar 





‘rom one year to another. 


swamp, and the surface burnt over, and the 
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youug cedars would come up all over it, as thick 
as they could stand; presenting somewhat ‘the 

auance of a field of flax but afew days old. 
Some of the little trees would get the advantage 
and shoot. up, while others would dwindle and 
finally perish beneath the, shade of their more 
fortunate competitors, which, in forty years, would 
form a forest of as large a growth as we usually 
find in our most luxuriant cedar swamps, and thus 
be ready for service before the old rails were 


worn out. All this he had seen in his day. 
The Broom-Corn crop.—The facts we have 


published in relation to the culture of the broom- 
corn crop, have drawn upen us some inquiries for 
further information in regard to the certainty of 
a market for it, in Detroit. Accordingly we have 
endeavored to gain the desired information, and 
from all we can learn, we should think there was 
no doubt a market could readily be found for it. 
Mr.Mansfield,from whom we derived most of the 
information we published, remarked to us, that 
there were numbers in the city who always stood 
ready to buy it, and that he himself would do it. 
He said it would not always fetch a hundred dol- 
lars per ton, but that it frequently would, and that 
the price ranged from eighty toa hundred dollars, 
Nor would two acres, he added, always produce 
a ton, but they frequently would; and that, in 
general, it took from two to three acres to pro- 
duce that amount. : 

The seed is to be taken off, in preparing it for 
market, and usually, he said, an acre would pro— 
duce at least seventy-five bushels, and from that 
toa hundred. Twelve and a half cents per bush- 
el would be a moderate price for it, and the ordi- 
nary produce of an acre (seventy-five bushels) at 
that price, would come to $9.37, which would 
probably: pay the whole expense of cultivation. 

Mr.. M. has purchased a farm on Rock Prairie, 
Wisconsin, with one hundred and sixty acres im- 
provement, which he designs to devote to the 
broom-corn crop,putting in, 80 acres on each alter- 
nate year. The entire outlay in cultivating and 
preparing it for market, he estimates at $500, and 
he thinks there will be no difficulty in marketing 
iton the ground, (which, we think, is 80 miles 
from Milwaukie.) at 80 dollars per ton. Let us 
see :—eighty acres, allowing two and a half acres 
to the ton, would produce 32 tons, which, at.80 
dollars per ton, would come to $2.560. The seed, 
at 75 bushels to the acre, and twelve and a half 
cents per bushel, would come to $760, which, 


which, if we deduct $500 for expcnses, there 
will be left, for nett profit, '$2.820—a snug little 
sum, truly. There would be the use of the land, 
but that would be a mere drop in the bucket. 

Mr. M. remarked, that no land in the world 
was better adapted to broom corn than our prai- 
ries, and much of our burr-oak opening and tim- 
bered land—even the Genesse Flats were not 
better adapted to its culture. 7 

The Hop crop.—Mr. Paschall Mason, of Supe- 
rior, Wash. Co.,is engaged, to some extent, in 
hop growing; and although he has not gone far 
enough to make his experience available to any 
considerable extent, for the benefit of others, yet 
we gathered from him enough to show that hop 
culture may be made profitable, although we do 
not think it is to be compared to the broom-corn 
crop, in point of profit. One man can tend about 
three acres, after the. poles are procured and some 
aid furnished him in setting them. An acre will 
produce about 1400ibs of hops, which, at 14 cents 
per pound, would come to $196.00. The labor 
involved in getting and setting the poles, training 
the vines, and, after harvest, gathering and stack- 
ing the poles, must be very considerable ,over and 
above the ordinary expenses of cuitivation and 
harvesting. 


“THE WESTERN FARMER.” 

As a matter of courtesy, we noticed, a few 
months since, the appearance of a new agricul- 
tural journal in this city, under the above title; 
and now, from respect to its memory, we feel 
equally called upon to notice its decease, which 
took place some time in February, after linger- 
ing about three months in this world of trouble 
and sorrow. 

This is the second attempt which has been 
made within a few months, to get up another 
agricultural paper ir Michigan; (the first having 
been made at Adrian,) and although most des- 
perate efforts were made to secure success, both 
attempts resulted in an entire failure. The suc- 
cess of the Michigan Farmer, and the spirit of 
agricultural improvement it has been the meane 
of awakening throughout the State, seem to have 
turned the headsof some people, and made them 
fancy that it would be a mighty pretty thing to 
get up another agricultural paper, and swim along 
with the’ tide which has thus been set a-going. 
But they have learned, to their cost, that it is not 
so pretty a thing, after all. Nothing is. more man- 








added tothe above, would make $3.320; from 
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cannot be sustained in Miehigan, for many years 
tocome; ard we can scarcely conceive that any 
one would be so fool-hardy as to attempt such a 
thing, except with the hope of being able to up- 
set the Michigan Farmer. But so far from being 
upset, we have received more than four times as 
many new subscribers since these attempts have 
been made, as we ever did before, in the same 
time; and our prospects were never as good as 
they are now. 

Should any others desire to embark in a similar 
enterprise, there is an open field before them, and 
if they choose to enter it, we tender them the as- 
surances of our good will, and all the sympathy 
and aid which their trying circumstances seem to 
require at our hands. 





REVOLUTION IN. MICHIGAN. 


It is going forward, and if our friends _ will 
rally around and sustain tis in the fearful strug- 
gle, we will pledge them a triumph, and that 
at no distant day. And it will be a glorious 
triumph to achieve a revolution in the Agri- 
culture of our State, which shall double its an- 
nual products. But all this we pledge ourselves 
to bring about in less than three years, if we 
are adequately sustained. But to this end we 
must have facts, and efforts must be made to 
send the farmer into every dark corner of the 
commonwealth. Shall it be done? Let those 
who are faithless read the first portion of our 
“Notes by the Way,” in the present number, 
and see what has been done in a single in- 
stance. Shall we have a rally? 





Preparations for County Fairs.—The Cal- 
houn and Lenawee Co. Agricultural Societies 
are out with premium lists for their next Fairs, 
greatly increased ia amount over their respective 
lists of last year—doubled, we believe, or more. 
We observe one thing in the Calhoun list, 
which is worthy the imitation of the StateSociety, 
viz: a premium of thirty dollars for the best ag- 
ricultural essay. The highest premium offered 
by the latter, for any such thing as that, is fifteen 


dollars. In this new country, where there is so 
much to be done, it will be difficult to enlist the 
best energies of the best talent of the State, by so 
small aconsideration. The N.Y. society offers pre- 
miums of $300 each for such essays. We would re- 
spectfully suggest whether it would not be better to 
offer fewer, and correspondingly more Jiberal, 
premiums in this department—or, at any rate, 
more liberal ones. 


To. Correspondents.—Communications from 
the following persons, have been received and 
will appear in our May number, viz: 

Charles Betts, Richard Dawson, Hiram Brown, 
E.Rood, S. Newberry, W.S.Crafts, A. Parkhurst, 
F. Danforth, A. G. Eastman, §. Barstow, A. B., 
Hollynbeck, Henry Tripp, R. T. Payne, Dr. M. 
Freeman, and A. Y. Moore. 

Meantime, we want a great many more sent 
in immediately, before the cares, labors, and vex- 
ations of the busy season come thronging around 
you.—Shall we have them? 





Arcadia Nursery.—We have received a cata- 
logue of fruit and ornamental Trees, cultivated in 
the nursery of A.T. Prouty, Esq., of Kalamazoo. 
It embraces a choice selection of the most valued 
varieties of al] the different kinds of fruit adapted 
to the climate—also a very tasteful assortmer.t 
of shrubbery. We have, on a former occasion, 
visited Mr. P’s nursery, and can bear testimony to 
the thriftiness and healthful condition of his trees. 
Our friends in the western part of the State 
would do well to patronize him. 





Macoms Co. Awax —The friends of agri- 
cultural improvement i0 Macomb Co., at an ad- 
journed meeting at Romeo, in the month of Feb. 
organized a County Agricultural Society, based 
upon a liberal and enlightened constitution, with 
Payne K. Leach, for president, and J. O. Ferris, 
for Secretary. A resolution was passed, recom- 
mending the Michigan Farmer to the farmers of 
Macomb County, as a paper thoroughly devoted 
to their interests, and worthy of their patro- 
nage. 

We have had the proceedings of the meeting 
two or three times before us in the Macomb pa- 
pers, and intended copying portions of them, but 
they have as often mysteriously disappeared, and 
the above meager notice, copied from our reccol- 
lection, is all that we can give. 





Serps FroM THE Patent Orrice.—We have 
received through the Post Office,a number of pa- 
ers of choice seeds, mostly garden seeds,from the 
Patent Office, at Washington, for gratuitous distri- 
bution, as we suppose, although no instructions 
came along with them—mostly collected from 
foreign countries. They will be distributed, upon 
application, in minute quantities. 





Bw Our friend,Gen.Schwartz, has been re-ap- 
pointed Adjutant General of the Militia of the 
Commonwealth, by the Legislature. 





R@ We are indebted to Messrs. Cass, Buel 
Campbell, Gott, Bissell, and others, for Congres 
oak speeches, and to Senator Dort, for Legisla- 





tive documents. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

ALLENON THE GRarE. A practical Treatise on 
the culture and treatment of the Grape Vine, 
embracing its history, with directions for its 
treatment in the United States of America, 
in the open air and under glass structures, 
with and without artificial heat: By J. Fiske 
Allen; published by Francis Putnam, Salem, 
Mass., 1848. 247 pages, price 75 cts. 

This is the most recent, and undoubtedly the 
most complete treatise on the culture of the grape 
vine ever published in this country. Every gar- 
dener, and indeed, every farmer, and every house- 
holder, though his possessions be confined to a 
few square feet, should possess himself of this 
work. Itis amazing that so little attention is 
given to the cultivation of this most delicious of 
all fruits, especially when so little care and out- 
lay are required in its production. And besides, 
what can be more ornamental, as shrubbery, than 
the grape vine, stretching itself away ar, are 
ating in its almost interminable rambles and 
rich foliage, and laden with tempting clusters ? 

Buy this book and read it, and our word for it, 
you will no longer deny yourselves so great a 
luxury. 


Drawinc anv Perspective. Elements of Draw- 
ing and Perspective, embracing exercises for 
the slate and black-board; by John Clark— 
author of the works comprising “ Chambers’ 
Educational Course,” published byA.S. Barnes 
& Co., N.Y, edited by D. M. Reese, M. D., 
L.L.D., 1849. 


This work embraces a complete system of Draw- 
ing and Perspective, with a great number of plates 
to exercise the imitative powers of the pupil, in 
the different stages of his course, from the first 
rude figure to the most finished touches of the 
pencil, together with diagrams, &c., to illustrate 
the science. It is a standard work upon the sub- 
ject, and generally regarded, we believe, as the 
best that has appeared. Those wishing to perfect 
themselves in this highly useful, as well as orna- 
mental art, would do well to avai! themselves of 
the instructions of this volume. For sale at the 
bookstore of F.P. Markham & Brother, Detroit. 
Report on Pouttry. Report of the Committee 

of Supervision of the first exhibition Z Do. 

mestic Poultry, held at the Public Garden 

Boston, Nov. 15th & 16th, 1849. 


This is one of the most tastily got up pamph- 
lets we have ever seen, containing most splendid 
engravings of eighteen different breeds of the 
dung-hill fowl, mostly or wholly of foreign ex- 
traction, and also an engraving of the Bremen 
geese. This elegant little work of 42 pages, con- 
tains a vast amount of information, and we thank 
the committee for the copy they have sent us. 


Tue Hesprrtan.—This in the name of a new 
literary periodical recently commenced in this ci- 
ty, by John N.Ingersol and H. Barnes. It is got 
up in a style not often surpassed anywhere, and 
its pages are diversified with the choisest beauties 
of literature and taste, abounding at the same 
time with good wholesome instruction—forty- 
eight pages, monthly, at two dollars a year. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


Cassopo.is, Cass Co., Mich., ‘ 





March 11th, 1850. 
Mr. W. Isa: 

Although this thing of writing 
for “the papers” is a new business to me, I ven- 
ture to send you a communication, intended for 
the “Educational Department” of your excellent 
Farmer. I have been a long time engaged in 
teaching, but my health is such that I am obliged 
to quit it. 

I thought if I could write for the paper and 
and succeed in it, it would afford me amusement, 
and perhaps be some benefit to others. From the 
deserved reputation of your “Farmer,” I chose 
to write for it; and if you deem my articles wor- 
thy to take a place in its columns, should health 
permit, and you wish it, I will endeavor to furnish 
you with one each month, for a while. 

What is the rule in regard to postage—is it my 
place to pay it on communications ? 

Wishing you all the success your indefatigable 
labors merit, I subscribe myself 


Truly yours. &c. 
J. H. L. SCOTT. 


(G> We bid Mr. S. welcome to our columns, 
and tender him our thanks into the bargain. To 
him, and to all others who may favor us with com- 
munications, we would say, that they need pay 


no postage.—Eb. 


Back Vo.umes.—As a good deal of inquiry 
has been made of late for the two last volumes of 





, | the Michigan Farmer, we would say, that, in a ve- 


ry few days, we shall be able to furnish them 
bound in a form suitable for family and township 
libraries, at only a small advance on the original 
subscription price—also bound in pamphlet form 
ata cheaper rate. The sixth volume contains 
the celebrated essay of Alonzo Fish, of Herkimer 
county, N. Y., on cheese making, which has done 
so much to advance the cheese-making interest 





in the State of New York. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. The habits of expense engendered by cor. 
— merce, constitute a heavy annual levy upon the 
Me. Eprror: 


I have found amongstthe papers of a 
deceased ancestor, the accompanying letter, writ- 
ten by a relative—also some years deceased—up- 
on the profits and tendencies of agriculural pur- 
suits. The writer of the letter was, for some 
years prior to the date of this epistle, eminently 
successful in commercial business; but subse- 
quently, for the benefit of his health and the 
gratification of his tastes, devoted himseif to ag- 
riculture, in which he was also very successful. 
His principal pecuniary profits were, however, ac- 
cording to my recollection, derived from sheep, 
of which he always kept a large flock of the best. 
This letter seems to have been directed to the ed- 
itor of some agricultural journal then flourishing, 


and was deemed worthy of being printed in a 

separate form for circulation. If you think it of 

any use to yourself or your readers, it is at your 

disposal. W. 
Detroit, Feb. 22d, 1850. 


THE RELATIVE PLEASURES AND PROF- 
ITS OF AGRICULTURE. 





To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Agri- 
culture, Mechanics, and Manufactures: 

Sirn—lI 
have received your letter of the 15th of March, 
and regret that neither my experience nor ability 
is adequate to do justice to the various topics you 
have intimated relating to the subject of agricul- 
ture. A 

Since you have paid me the compliment to con- 
sult my opinions, I will endeavor briefly to state 
them, in a manner which will substantially con- 
stitute a reply to your several inquiries. 

In reply to the question, whether “capital may 


be profitably invested in cultivated land,” I con-. 


fidently answer 1r can; and Iam of opinion that 
in no other way can a moderate fortune be so 
pretiinbly employed. In-adopting this-conclusion 
| am supposing the objects to be safety, produc- 
tiveness, comfortable life, pleasant occupation, the 
education of children, and the transmission of 
pretty to deseendants. !' 

{may on a superficial view a paradexi- 
cal, that the cultivation of land ms compete in 
profits with the adventures in commerce, or the 
operations of machinery. It is the greater uni- 
formity in the products of land, contrasted with 
the ever fluctuating character of commerce and 
manufactures, which establishes the point in 
question. If it, be true, as is asserted, that in our 
own country every twenty-five years witness the 
insolvency of the whole aggregate trading com- 
munity, what does it not argue in favor of @ pur- 
suit in -which a man need never fail? 





income of the prosperous merchant. Those hab. 
its are too likely to survive the prosperity which 
fostered them, than which a more deplorable con- 
dition cannot well be imagined. But he who re- 
sides on a landed estate, and practices’ assiduity, 
and evinces the intelligence of the merchant, the 
manufacturer, or professional man, may sustain 
himself during periods of depression, without a 
diminution of capital at any rate. His habits are 
frugal, which is equivalent to wealth; his daily 
occupation is a lesson of economy, a term seldom 
addressed and never palatable to American ears, 
a virtue as far removed from meanness as it it 
from prodigality, the more general practice of 
which could not fail to give greater stability t 
private and public prosperity. 

The trading classes usually incur debts beyond 
the capital d by them; and frequently 
credit alone is the expedient relied upon. The 
farmer of even small possession need incur no 
debts; this difference is vital, and gives to” the 
land proprietor a guarantee of success and cer- 
tainty, which other classes cannot possess. My 
object in the preceding remarks is to inculcate 
the idea that to those who are in circumstances to 
elect their mode of life, agricultural pursuits are 
the most eligible. But in order to succeed in 
husbandry in the condition of things existing o- 
mong us, the proprietor must vigilantly conduc: 
his own aifairs; he may hire men 10 labor, but 
be cannot.so readily aire them To THINK. A man 
with us, whs has a respectable capacity, will b<- 
come a small proprietor rather than a hireling.— 
Agriculture is not an amusement more than the 
law or commerce are such; and what-lawyer o: 
merchant could dream of success while leading « 
life of idleness or pleasure ? 

Agriculture is not incompatible with mental 
cultivation; it is favorable to virtue, as the farmer 
knows nothing of the strifes and rivalries. which 
grow out of competition in other pursuits, and 
which lead men to look with an evil eye upon the 
prosperity or skill of a neighbor. e country 
resident escapes many of the time-destroying 
frivolities of the town, and, on the other hand, 
has fewer of the social advantages which conduce 
to refinement. These things may be offset to the 
freedom and healthfulness of rural existence, 
where man draws less of his satisfaction from 
others, and more from himself and the'works of 
God, divested of the conventional rules whic! 
constitute an artificial existence. 

There is one part of your letter which I deem 
it important to notice, the most practical part, and 
relates to the articles of culture which an agricu!- 
turist should select as his own, among the many 

Pk SS. Ce eS 


In determining the objects of culture to which 
& person attempting farming should select as pr: 
mary; the‘ circumstances of soil, position, and the 
price of land, should govern. In western New 
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York, wheat is the great staple, for the reason 
that much of the so‘l of that region is well adapt- 
ed to its production. The Hudson river counties, 
on the contrary, seem by the variety of soil to be 
favorable to the dairy, wool-growing, and stock 
generally, as also the growth ofall the grains pro- 
duced in a northern latitude. 

What is denominated convertible husbandry, 
or rotation of crops, is the improved feature in 
modern husbandry, as it conduces to the constant 
improvement of land; and while it diminishes 
labor it increases products. Neither grazing or 
cropping, exclusively, can be deemed judicious. 
as both when combined aye admirably calculated | 
to aid each other, the former supplying manures | 
to give a preter effect to the operations of the 
plow; and besides the regular employment given 
to laborers at all seasons, by uniting the different 
parts into one system, is an advantage which eve- 
ry economist will appreciate. 

In conclusion, | would decidedly discourage 
amateur farming, as it usually is brief in its his- 
tory and disastrous in its cat My But to such as 
seek rational employment where a comparative 
independence may be enjoyed, I would recom. 
mend agriculture. 

If I may be allowed to speak of my individual 
undertakings, I would say that in the investment 
of a large sum in the course of a few years, in 
lands, improvements, and animals, commenced in 
inexperience, and misdirected by ignorance, my 
anticipations of profit have not been disappointed. 
The nature and magnitude of the trust has tied 
my attention to its accomplishment, and I have 
the satisfaction of finding my income yearly in- 
creasing and my expenditures diminishing. 

I am, Sir, yours &c. 
HENRY W. DELAVAN. 

Ballston, May 1, 1834. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 


as 


THE DIFFERENT GRADES OF SHEEP. 


ee 


Mr. Epiror: ; 
The Paular merino, of all others 


within my knowledge, are the most profitable 
sheep. TwoPaulars will produce more real profit 
than three Saxon, and more than four of the 
common-wooled sheep. Very few of the Paular 
bucks produce less than eight, and many of them 
ten pounds at a clip. 

The Saxon, very few of them, will yield over 
five Ibs. and many of them not over three lbs. ; 





whereas whole flocks of Paulars will produce five 
fbs.on an average. 
* Letany man take a buck which costs ten dol- 
lars. and put him with forty ewes; with proper | 
attention be can raise forty lambs, and the differ- 
ence between the amount of their wool the first 
clip, and that of the same number of common 
lambs, will more than pay for the buck. F-.H. 








MEMORIAL FOR A STATE AGRICULTUR. 
AL COLLEGE IN MICHIGAN. 





To the Honorable the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the State of Michigan: 

The undersigned, in behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the State Agricultural Society, re- 
spectfully asks your attention to the subject of 
establishing an Agricultural College in this state; 
which was briefly alluded to in a late memorial 
from the Committee to your honorable body, and 
upon which we now beg leave to present the fol 
lowing considerations : 

Having established, successfully, a State Agri- 
cultural Society, with its annual fairs, it is 
hoped, with its central office, museum, and libra- 
ry, a great step has been accomplished toward the 
perfecting of our agricultural system. Still, all 
this must be looked upon only as a beginning, as 
means for increasing the interest in, and opening 
the way to the further improvement, of which 
the subject is susceptible. The next most import- 
ant step in this process, is the founding of a 
State Agricultural College and Model Farm.— 
That we may not be thought to be running too 


‘rashly into new measures, permit us to lay before 


you our views of the character and operations of 
such an institution, its importance to our State, 
and the means for sustaining it. 

The day has forever gone by when an enlight- 
ened liberal education was deemed useless for a 
farmer. Agriculture has risen into a science, as 
well as a laborious art; a science, too, the most 
comprehensive of all others, and which demands 
not alone strong hands and bodily labor, but ac- 
tive, vigorous, cultivated intellect. Men of such 
proportions are fast coming to the rescue, and 
from their accession - agriculture dates its rapid 


start in improvement, its emergence from estab- 
lished errors,and its largest development of all the 
elements of success. It is beyond question that 
the most successful agriculturists of our country 
are men who, educated to other pursuits, have 
adopted agriculture from an appreciation of its 
true character, and a knowledge of its true prin- 
ciples, Had they been, after the old manner, 
“bred to the plow,” they might have toiled thro’ 
life with minds little elevated above the clods they 


‘turned, and lived and died like the plants that 


stagnate in their own fields. 
We do not underrate the value of those daily 
details of the farmer’s occupation, which require 


| nothin beyond the most simple intellect, aided by 


strength and skill, but we do say that the science 
of learned minds alone has raised agriculture 
from a merely menial employment to its present 
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rank; and we say farther, that science is destined 
to raise itas far beyond its present condition as it 
now is beyond that of the ages when agriculture 
was the employment of the serf. 

The truth of this position could be easily de- 
monstrated by reference to the character and or- 
igin of the improvements which have taken place 
in agriculture. What is the modern plow, but 
an implement formed on the most perfect prin- 
ciples of mathematical science? Let him who 
doubts, or desires to be convinced, compare its 
best samples, and the work they perform, with 
the implements in use among rude nations; as 
simple, cumbersome and inefficient as its owners 
are ignorant, degraded and poor. Look at the 
many instances of the most barren aad seeming- 
ly worthless spots—a sand-hill or a swamp—con- 
verted into the most fertile and profitable farms, 
all by the application of improved scientific prin- 
ciples, the under-drain, the sub-soil plow, and 
changes in the chemical and geological character 
of the soil, by application or conversion of the 
necessary constituents. 

It will be apparent from even these instances, 
that the mental culture necessary to the perfect- 
ing of agricultural improvement, is not merely an 
acquaintance with the ordinary routine of the 
farmer’s business, nor is it a love for, and willing- 
ness to apply experimental or novel methods; it 
is rather a knowledge of those fundamental laws 
of science, upon which every improvement is 
based, whether it be the result of study or acci- 
dent. This kind of education not only stores the 
mind with knowledge, but renders it observant 
and inquiring, capable of judging as well as ap- 

lying, and of drawing Res for itselfi— 

his is the truly real and most important advan- 
tage of a liberal education, and is the basis, if 
not of all success, at least of all progress. No 
matter what be a man’s business, the more varied 
his education the better, as he thus enlarges the 
sphere of his mind, and multiplies the sources 
upon which he can draw through life, both for 
profit and enjoyment. But above all, an educa- 
tion which shall include the natural sciences is 
especially important to the farmer, as, in addition 
to thei: other applications, they are the founda- 
tion of agriculture. 


Considered as an art, the agriculturist has; 


mer seldom admits him to any such advantages 
He practices what he has learned from those in 
whose companionship he may happen to be plac. 
ed. Thus he becomes fixed and obstinate in ear. 
ly habits, He has little opportunity, and less in. 
clination to adopt the ways of others. 

Shall these advantages pertain to professions of 
secondary ignportance, and the farmer—the one 
upon whose prosperity all others are dependent— 
be left with none, or with such only as chance af- 
fords ? 

Having remarked generally upon the advanta- 
ges of learning tothe farmer, let us reflect a mo- 
ment on the importinee to our state of a class of 
men thus highly educated, and devoting them. 
selves to its most important field of labor and use- 
fuloess. Would it not elevate our state in the re- 
spect and honor of the world? Would it not raise 
the standard of education in all classes and pur- 
suits? Would it not lean to the better improve- 
ment and resuscitation of our soils, and the mak- 
ing profitable of those now useless, and thus aug- 
ment wenderfully our sources of wealth? Would 
it not add to the dignity of the farmer’s occupa- 
tion, and give him a deservedly larger share of 
influence in our legislative halls and our public 
councils and concerns? We merely suggest these 
questions, leaving them to be answered by every 
reflecting mind. 

It seems then, to us, only necessary to inquire 
what would be character and scope of an institu- 
tion which should be attended with such import- 
ant results, and whether such an institution is 
practicable, in the present condition of our state. 

In this examination, the first and most import- 
ant consideration is, that the institution would be 
@ LABOR SCHOOL, in which the actual work per- 
formed by the pupils would be passed to their 
credit, in the account for their instruction. Thus 
the expenses would be greatly diminished, if not 
altogether paid. The very act of labor would be 
a practical application of the precepts taught, and 
the poor would enjoy equal advantages with the 
rick. 

The institution should be attached to, or form a 
branch of, the State University, as is contempla- 
ted by the charter of that institution, and having 
the benefit of lectures from the professors, and 
sueh other sources as may be expedient, resident 


much to learn in his occupation which requires; professors, with expensive salaries would not be 


close practical study. There is a bad way, as 
well as a good and best way, of performing such 
common operations as plowing, planting, harvest- 
ing, the disposition of fields, rotation of crops, 





fencing, the management of cattle, and numerous 
other practices necessary or useful to husbandry. 


necessary. pan 

There should belong to the institution a FARM, 
of sufficient capacity to embrace a variety of soil 
and surface, upon which all the operations of *¢ 
riculture, connected with tillage, the culture of all 
the useful grains, grasses and roots, the raising of 


The professional man and merchant have their | stock, etc. could be conducted to the best advan- 


colleges, their schools, their lecture rooms, their | 


tage, and where the operations of draining, and 


exchange, where each may instruct himself both the treatment of different soils, could be thor- 


in the necessary fundamental knowled 
the best methods, of its application. 


and in|oughly exhibited—in fact, a farm which, under 
here is,|the superintendence of practical and scientific 


besides, at these resorts, a contest of mind with | masters, should become a move. for the farms of 


mind, which sharpens the judgment and arouses our state. : 
all the faculties. But the “breeding” of the far-' There should also be attached a Botanical Gar- 
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Botany of the University, in which should be cul- 
tivated specimens of the trees, shrubs and plants 
indigenous to our state, as well as all plants and 
weeds 8 knowledge of the properties and habits 
of whichis useful to the farmer. 


The studies taught at this college, should be of 
an eminently practical kind. Besides agriculture 
in its details, mathematics and the keeping of ac- 
counts, mechanics, natural philosophy and the 
natural sciences, with their applications to agri- 
culture. With these could be profitably associa- 
ted anatomy, so far as connected with the struc- 
ture and diseases of animals, and the study of in- 
sects and their habits, and, to some extent, engi- 
neering, architecture, and landscape gardening. 
Nor should the claims of literature and the fine 
arts be wholly neglected, as tending to polish the 
mind and manners, retine the taste,and add great- 
er lustre and dignity to life. In fine,those branch- 
es of education which will tend to render agri- 
culture not only a useful, but a leerned and liber- 
al profession, and its cultivators not the “bone and 
sinew” merely, but the ornaments of society. 

One prominent advantage possessed by the pu- 
pilin such an institution should not be overlook- 
ed, in the judicious combination of labor and 
study ; resulting in confirmed health, and thence 
increased mental as well as bodily vigor. 

But the importance of the plan proposed will 
weigh little, unless it shall be proved to be practi- 
cable. The only obstacle that can be reasonably 
supposed to exist, is the expense of founding and 
conducting such an establishment. In the com- 
munities of the old world, this obstacle, serious as 
itis under their circnmstances, has been over- 
come, and with triumphant results. Probably 
no community in the world possesses greater fa- 
c.lities for the experiment, if it be deemed such, 
than ours. On the plan suggested, no large en- 
dowment is necessary. The connection with the 
University would furnish a large part of the 
means for instruction, at comparatively little cost 
to the institutio:. 

No where, in a settled community, is land so 
cheap, at the present moment, as in this state — 
No state ismore amply provided with landed and 
other means for the promotion of education. May 
not a part of this fund be as legitimately applied 
to this object as to other plans of educational im- 
provement? 

Shall it be said that other collegiate institutions, 
seminaries and academies find ample support and 
an agricultural college fails to do so? Shall 
farmers—the most numerous, and, collectively, 
far the most wealthy portion of our citizens—be 
incompetent to provide for their sons the means 
necessary to educate them into a position which 
shall do honor to their fathers, and make them- 
selves and their occupation more respected and 
useful, while all other professions have their pe- 
culiar institutions, and claim the palm of merit 
for superior learning? We will not believe that 





den, to be under the charge of the Professor of ‘this idea can be admitted by an intelligent farmer 


in the state. 

That diminished expense, as well as increased 
importance and efficiency would result to an in- 
stitution of the plan and character described, by 


being under state patronage and encouragement, 


appears to us evident. 

We cannot conclude this plea without a single 
reflection upon the motive to mental advance- 
ment which the American farmer possesses, be- 
sides those common to all classes in this favored 
land, over the tillers of the soil in other coun- 
tries. In foreign lands, not only is the poor men 
almost shut out from acquiring the bare rudiments 
of education, but, in a majority of cases, he cul- 
tivates the land of another, and the profits of his 
life of toil go to augment the wealth of some ti- 
tled landlord, whose interest it is to keep him ig- 
norant. Perhaps, in his situation “ignorance is 


bliss.” Here, onthe contrary, labor is sure of 


its reward, and a few years of industry makes 
the poor but prudent laborer the proprietor of the 
soil he cultivates. He rises to the dignity of a 
free-holder. Of that reward, of that honorable 
rank, no potentate of this earth can deprive him. 
How high his privilege !—how honorable his po- 
sition! Add to it, then, the means of early ac- 
quiring those stores of knowledge which, if right- 
ly used, will fit him to hold a place among men 
of all classes and professions, equal tothe wisest 
and worthiest, and his situation is the most envi- 
able onearth. The realms both of nature and 
art furnish his patent of true nobility. 

If these views be correct, this great end can 
be attained by means of an agricultural college, 
and with much less expenditure than usually at- 
tends the estu?lishment of institutions of learn- 
ing. It will place our great leading interest up- 
on a proper corresponding basis, and add another 
to the prominent advantages which have given 
Michigan so higha rank in the confederacy, and 
which she holds out, with pride, as inducements to 
a residence upon her beautiful peninsula. 

BELA HUBBARD, 
For Committee. 





ANIMALS SHOULD BE ALWAYS KEPT IN A THRI- 
VING CONDITION.—Do farmers ever reflect that all 
food and attention consumed by animals, without 
a corresponding improvement, is so much money 
thrown away? Every day in the life of a brute 
should be a day of progression towards maturity, 
either of working capacity or the shambles.— 
Curtail your stock, sell or even give them away, 
till you have reduced the number within your 
ability to full-feeding. A prime milking cow, 
amply fed, housed and cleanly kept, will produce 
as much milk through the season (winter and 
summer) as four or half a dozen miserable brutes 
half fed; yet the last will consume two or three 
times the amount of food and attention appropri- 





ated by the other. 
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Horticultural. 


CHARACTERS: 

Fora, round, rather taper- 
ing towards the calyx.—Ca- 
LYx, closed,depression rather 
deep and narrow, and sur- 
rounded by slight protuber- 
ances.—Stem, about three- 
fourths of an inch long, slen- 
der, in a moderately deep de- 
pression.—Co or, dull crim- 
son dark on the sunny side, 
with shades of yellow and 
orange; streaks of russet near 
. the stem, with a few russet 
. spots.—-Sxin,smooth—-F Lesu, 
yellowish white, crisp, ten- 
der—Ftavor, high, of a 
rich saccharine and subacid 
mixture. — Marourity AND 
use, from November to Jan- 
uary; keeps well until June; 
fine for dessert and cooking— 
Sizz, diameter from calyx to 
stem, 24 to 23 inches; diam- 
eter across, 3 to 33 inches — 
‘Woon, of second year, brown 
_with a slight redish tinge; 
spotted; surface rather sil- 
very grey. — Lear, thick, 
broadly flat ovate, abruptly 
acuiminate, biserrate, serra- 
tures numerous,stipules mod- 
erate size, linear—Bup anp 
Biossom.— Trausactions of 
Mass. Horticultural Society. 
We are indebted to Messra. 
Hubbard & Davis, of the De- 
troit and OaklandHorticultur- 
al Gardens, for the accompa- 
nying splendid cut of the 

Baldwin Apple.—Ep. 
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Cerrespondence of the Farmer. 
ANOTHER LETTER FROM MR. HOLMES. 


ed my way to the extensive nursery of the Messrs. 
Sha ik Hovey, situated in Cambridge, about two miles 

Sarem, Mass., March 7th, 1850. | from Boston. After passing through a portion of 

Mr. Ispam— the nursery, I entered the conservatory, where 
Dear Sir: the abundance of rare plants, beautifully ar- 

vik that I A few days es I ranged, in full flower, was to me a rich treat. I 
wre Ten reared an Agricultural meeting) pomained in this building, admiring the profusion 
in Boston, on the evening of the 5th, and that I of camelias, of almost every shade, ce ote, 


intended to visit some of the green-houses in the | sti] admonished by the gardener that if I re- 
On Wednesday morning, the 6th inst., I wend- mained too long in one building—as I had an en- 
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gagement elsewhere, at two o’clock—time would 
not permit me to pass through and examine the 
plants in the other huuses, as it was his wish I 
should do before leaving the premises. I! passed 
from the conservatory into the propagating house. 
Here every thing was well arranged and in good 
order—the plants healthy. and making good 
growths. From this building I passed into anoth- 
er, filled with geraniums, roses, &c. The last of 
these beautiful and extensive buildings that I 
had the pleasure of passing through, was one that 
was erected last summer, measuring about thirty- 
five by one hundred feet, span roof. It is heat by 
two coal furnaces, and is filled with fine speci-| 
mens of rare and choice plants. It is useless for 
me to describe the charms of this paradise; suf- 
fice ir to say, that the sale of boquets at this es- 
tablishment is seldom less than twenty, and some- 
times reaches forty dollars per day—-yet many 
flowers are left to fall to the ground. 

This afternoon—the 7th—in company with a 
brother who resides in Cambridge, I took a drive 
to the beautiful and costly residence cf J.P.Cush- 
ing, Esq. situated in Watertown. The grounds 
are extensive, and beautifully laid out, displaying 
much horticultural taste and skill. In passing 
through the long range of green-houses, I noticed 
many beautiful camelias, geraniums, acacias, ros- 


of buildings, the roof was covered with running 
roses, in full blossom. ‘The effect was pleasing, 
but I thought it must prove detrimental to the 
plants below. 

From Mr. Cushing’s residence we passed a- 
round Mount Auburn, to the residence of Col. 
Winchester. ‘The house is a noble and costly! 
edifice, beautifully located on a bend of Charles | 
River. The grounds are now being laid out and 
decorated, under the direction of an experienced 
and skillful gardener. From this place we re- 
turned to the cottage of my brother, in Cambridge, 
thence by omnibus two miles, to Boston, and by 
rail-road thirteen miles, through Lynn, to Salem, 
and took tea with my father and mother; then 
commenced writing this epistle, which you can 
read at your leisure. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. C. HOLMES. 





| 





RZ We are glad to introduce to our readers 
the authors of the two following communications: 
we shall take the liberty to enrol their names on 
the list of our permanent contributors. They are 
both veterans in the cause. We hope all our 
hortjcultural friends throughout the state will con- 
tribute each his share to this Department. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
FRUIT TREES. 


Mr. Epiror: 

As the time is near at hand for 
planting fruit trees, a word to the inexperieneed 
may not be amiss. Dig the holes of a size not 
less than three feet square, and two feet deep, and 
prepare a soil with one quarter well rotted barn 
yard manure, mixed and pulverised with the sur- 
face soil; then fill the hole up to eight or ten in- 
ches, as the size of the tree and shape of the 
roots may require, and place the earth the high- 
est in the centre of the hole, say two inches; 
tread down lightly, cut off the ends of all the 
roots that are injured by removing, place the tree 
in the hole, spread the roots in a natural position, 
put in some of the pulverized soil, and work it 
tight about the roots with your fingers, tread down 
lightly, and fill up the hole with soil as above, and 
lean the tree a little toward the course that the 
hardest winds blow from. 

And now for the menagement of the trees :— 
In planting out a tree, never trim it unless there 
is more top than the roots will support; if there 
is, take off some of the top at the time of plant 
ing. The plan of cutting off all the top, as some 
do, is, in my opinion, erroneous, and should be 
abandoned. I should advise planting an orchard 
with some crop that needs hoeing; potatoes would 
be preferable the first year, and the ground 
should be manured, all over as often as once in 
two years; keep it under the plough for ten years 
at least; prune the fore part of April, or the 
fore part of July, and my word for it, you will 
have more fruit, and of better quality, by one 
hundred per cent, than the person who sets his 
trees like setting a post in the ground, with the 
roots doubled up into as small a compass as he 
can get them, and for fear the tree will get too 
much nourishment, seeds down his orchard with 
clover, and, perhaps, winters his cattle a part of 
the time on his trees, and then wonders why they 
don’t grow! It.must be that he thinks that the 
trees were good for nothing, and he has been 
imposed upon. He might as well wonder why a 
pig won’t grow, shut up and fed once a week, as 
to wonder why trees will not flouriah with such 
management. 

Another set of persons throw all the manure 
tight around the tree, not thinking that the great- 
est nourishment a tree gets, is at the ends of the 
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roots, and they usually extend as far asthe top 
covers the ground. If all trees were well plant- 
ed and taken care of after planting, there would 
be less complaint against the nurserymen, more 
fruit and of better quality, in the country. 


E. D. LAY. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


ORCHARD PLANTING. 


Mr. Epitor: 

Steep banks, or sides of hills, or 
stony ground, unfit for cultivating other crops, 
may be profitably planted with fruit trees; but in 
this case, a space of at least eight or ten feet in 
diameter must be cleared from stones and thor- 
oughly trenched; and if the land is poor, the 
sub-soil should be throwu away and good earth 
putin the place of it, before planting the trees; 
and this space, and even more as the tree in- 
creases in size, should be dug or hoed over twice 
a year, to destroy the grass and weeds which, 
otherwise, would soon choke up the trees: they 
should also be manured from time totime. Af- 
ter the trees have attained a good size, these spa- 
ces might, in some cases, be laid down with grass, 
and sheep or calves could be pastured without in- 
jury to the trees. 

Care, however, must be had, on the sides of 
hills, where the subsoil is a retentive clay, and 


sides, it is not half as much labor as sowing and 
reaping the same space of ground, even on leve! 
land, would be, while the profit of the fruit will 
be much more than could be realised from a sim- 
ilar extent of the best fields in any other crop. 

In the colder parts of Canada or Michigan, a 
|warm sandy loam will be the best soil, in general, 
for orchards and gardens; but in the warmer 
parts, gravelly loam, or a strong loam, will be 
|found more suitable, as the trees will grow better 
jand be longer lived, whilst the fruit will be larger 
and finer. For the peach, sandy soils have been 
considered the best—it comes earlier into bearing 
on these soils, as it does not grow so strong, and 
the fruit is larger; and if the soil is a yellow, 
sandy loam, it will not be so liable to injury from 
late spring frost. But where the climate is suit- 
able, | have found strong clayey loams much bet- 
ter for a peach orchard than sindy soils. The 
trees grow larger and healthier and last much 
longer, and the fruit, though not just so large, is 
much higher flavored. 

A strong soil is most suited to the plum, as on 
light sandy soils it is more liable to attacks from 
curculio, and the tree does not grow so strong 
and healthy. 

The cherry does best on a sandy or gravelly 
loam, though it will thrive on all good dry soils. 
On wet or undrained soils, with clayey subsoils, 
it does not thrive. 

The apple and pear will succeed on any good 
drv soil, but they require different culture on 
different soils. In dry soils, with gravelly or san- 
dy subsoils, little need of draining will be requir- 
ed. The larger and deeper the hole for the re- 








where it has been thrown out and replaced by ception of the tree, and the richer the earth (if 


other soil, that a small drain be made from the 
lowest side of the hole thus formed till it comes 
outon the face of the hill-side a little below the 
level of the bottom of the hole, to carry of the 
water; otherwise the trees would be much in- 
jured, if not killed, by the water retained in these 
holes, which would be oftener full than on level 
land, as the water running down the hill would 
be caught in the holes like so many cups, and 
the roots would be destroyed by freezing in win- 
ter, and almost boiled by the heat of summer. I 
have known some fine trees, bought from me, 
killed by being planted in this manner on the 
slope of a bank, without forming small drains to 
carry off the water, and the purchaser could not 
understand how they should die, when he took 
such pains to dig large deep ho‘es and fill them 
with fine rich earth. When the reason was ex- 
plained to him, he saw at once his error. A ver 

small trench, as deep as the boitom of the hcle, 
and filled up with small cobble stone, will be 
quite sufficient to carry off the water. It may 
be said that this is a great deal of labor, but no- 
thing can be raised without labor, and if fine 


not mixed with fresh manure) the better. But on 
clayey subsoils, unless the land is thoroughly un- 
der.drained, and subsoil or trench plowed, the 
holes, though they may be made wide, must not 
be made deeper tian to the subsoil, below which 
the trees should not be, planted; and if the sur- 
face soil is shallow, a broad mound of rich earth 
may be made around the tree. The reasons for 
this were explained previously, in giving direc- 
tions for planting on side hills. It may be said 
that no person should plant trees on any soil, 
more especially on those of this nature, without 
under-draining or subsoil-plowing or trenching 
the land, and I grant that such is the case: but 
as | know that many persons will not be at this 
trouble and expense, but would rather do without 
orchards than to under-drain and subsoil the 
land—to these I would say, that very good suc- 
cess may be attained by planting, as above di- 
rected, after good common plowing. I planted 
one orchard in this way, on the top of a reten- 
tive clayey subsoil, which is flourishing well, but, 
undoubtedly, it will not last so well as others that 
have been under-drained and subsoil-plowed. 
Yours, &c. 
J. DOUGALL, 





fruit will not pay for it, nothing else wil!; be- 


Rosebank Nursery, near Amherstburgh. 
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PROFITS OF DAIRYING. 


The following brief statement we extract from 
the last Albany Cultivator: 

My dairy consists of 30 cows, most of which 
are of common breed, though a few are part De-| 
vonshire. They were fed as follows: on hay and 
upland pasture, with all the whey except enough 
to rear three calves, and partially fatten four hogs. 
In addition, { fed during the season, sixty bush- 


els of corn and oat-meal, three-quarters of an a- 
cre of green corn which, owing to the drouth, 
was not likely to come to moturity, and twelve 
loads of pumpkins, boiled and fed with whey, as 
was the meal. 

The following is my mode of making cheese: 
We strain the milk at night into a tin pan, which 
is surrounded by a wooden one, with a space of 
one and a half inches which is filled with water. 
After the morning’s milk is put in, the whole is 
warmed to 80° by steam, operating upon the 
water. After the rennet is well stirred in, let it 
stand forty minutes, then cut it coarsely; let it 
stand fifteen minutes, then cut in finer, and raise 
the heat to90°. Work it occasionally, with the 
hand, for thirty minutes; then draw off one third 
of the whey, and work the curd fine and scald to 
100°, if for home market—and if for foreign, 
110°. Draw off the whey, and let the curd 
cool; put one pound of Ashton salt to forty tbs 
of the curd, and press very hard. 

I commenced operations Ist of 4mo., and up to 
12mo. 29th day, I find the result as follows: 
18.205 tbs chesse, sold in New York for 7 cents 

per hb. $1.274.35 

550 ibs butter, 80.75 


$1.355.10 


Commission, boxes, and transportation 127.43 





Nett proceeds, $1.227.67 
Which gives to each cow 606 5-6th tbs of cheese 
and 183 fbs of butter, worth $40.92, exclusive of 
calf, &c. 

The age of the cheese when sent to market, 
hns averaged from 30 to 60 days. 

OTIS DILLINGHAM. 

Granville, Wash. Co., Y.Y.,1st mo. 25th, 1850. 


LARGE vs. SMALL CHEESES. 








The “Ashtabula Telegraph,” speaking of the 


great decline in the price of cheese in the north- 
ern part of Ohio, the last season, attributes it to 
the large size of the cheeses: 

“Tt is stated by one of our most intelligent and 
cautious merchants, that his experience of New 
York prices of cheese, acquired during his fall vis- 
its to make purchases, settled in his mind, conclu- 
sively, the form and weight of cheese intended 
for export or for city use. He found on inquiry 





cents was the top price for our large sized cheese, 
the small sizes, say from ten to twenty pounds, 
were quick of sale at nine and nine and a half 
cents. This, he declared, was a fact worth know- 
ing by a country merchant in the habit of buying 
cheese, and it is a fact worth knowing by those 
who make cheese. Large cheeses, however skil- 
fully and carefully made and kept, are bad trav— 
elers. The principle of decomposition is inherent 
in every cheese, and nothing but dryness can ar—- 
rest it; but in large dairies this degree of dry- 
ness is difficult of attainment—is seldom attained. 
W hat is called “heaving” in cheese, is simply 
fermentation, and this is the first step to decom- 
position, which is inevitable after the heaving has 
once occurred. The great losses heretofore sus- 
tained by foreign merchants—purchasers of large 
cheese, have made them shy of the article, and 
ee loss of character has Jed to their fall in 
value.” 





From the Prairie Farmer. 


CHEESE MAKING. 





Our columns bear witness more and more to 
an awakened interest in this branch of business. 


It has not received the attention it deserved in 

past years, from the almost invariable devotion 

to wheat growing which has characterized the 

west: but as discouragement prevails in regard 

to that, from the general failure of the crop, at- 

tention is turned to this, among other branches ot 

business. 

A correspondent asks for a recipe for cheese 

making. While we would say that no one can 

expect to make first rate cheese from a recipe, 

yet a recipe will do to begin on, and experience 

will carry us forward to any degree of excel- 

lence. 

We will suppose the rennet procured and got 

ready, and the cheese to be made to weigh 25 or 
30 lbs, which will be made of the night’s and 
morning’s milk. The night’s milk being set, ane 
cooled if necessary, must be skimmed in the 
morning. ‘This done, and the milk of night and 
morning mixed together, all must be warmed 
to 90° of Farenheit, or thereabouts, and the 
cream which was taken off returned to the mi'k. 
When the milk is warm enough, a gill or a little 
more of good rennet is to be added, and thoroug)- 
ly stirred in. The whole is now to be let alone 
till it coagulates, or becomes curd, which will be 
in an hour if the rennet is good. With a long 
wooden knife it is now cut through and through 
at right angles, so as to make squares of about an 
inch in size. A strainer is now thrown over it, 
and the whey dipped off as jong as it can be 
done. ‘The curd is then again broken up, and 
the whey more completely dipped off than be- 
fore. Some of the first whey is to be heated as 
soon as dipped off, for the purpose of scalding the 





at the highest sources, that while five and a half’ curd. 


Great care must be taken not to scald the 
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curd too much. Two pailsful at 130° will scald 
a curd of 20 lbs.; but the weather and the quan- 
tity of curd must be considered in order to deter- 
mine correctly. When the hot whey is poured 
on, the curd should be broken up and mixed by 
hand, that all parts may he equally treated, and 
made as fine as it can be broken. It is now re- 
moved to a strainer and basket, and when the 
curd is drained, it is retured to the tub for salting. 
Half an ounce of good salt to a pouad of cheese, 
will prove a good rule, but the taste of the dairy 
woman is perhaps as good a regulator in this mat- 
ter agany. The salt must be pure and fine, and 
thoroughly mixed with the curd, or it will not ri- 
pen equally, and tho unsalted place will acquire 
a bad flavor. 


IMPROVEMENT IN CULTIVATION. 





A Mr. Russell Comstock, of Duchess county, 
has applied to the Legislature for a bonus iu con- 
sideration of disclosiug a discovery that he has 
made in the culture of trees and crops. The ap- 
flication is backed by the recommendation of sev- 
eral citizens of the county, to whom he has com- 
municated his plan, which is also highly approved 
by John C. Calhoun, Silas Wright, the late Dr. 
Linn, of Missouri, Dixon H. Lewis, F. H. Elmore, 
of South Carolina, Mr. Rugyles, of Maine, and 
Mr. Perry Smith, of Connecticut, United States 
Senators; Judge Titas, of Washington county, 
Goy. Fish, and Messrs. Crispell, Kidd, Elderkin, 
Tuthill and Slocum, members of the Committee 
on Agriculture in the New York House of As 
sembly. 

As the discovery is a botanical one, and of such 
a nature as cannot be made the , subject of a pa— 
tent, he asks for the bonus, to which he would 
seem eminently entitled. It will keep in health 
and fertility, it is said, the sickliest and most diffi- 
cult of trees to manage in this country, the peach ; 
and will insure the thrifiiness of any plant to 
which it may be applied, and niake the raising of, 


President of the New York Agricultural Society, 
and other persons properly qualified, shall form 
a committee, who shall have three years to report 
whether, in their judgment, the rule and method 
of culture which Mr. Comstock claims to have 
discovered, be valuable and important, and if their 
report be favorable, a certain appropriation is to 
be made. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 








The Board of Commissioners appointed last 
summer by the Governor of the State of New 


York, have made their report to the legislature. — 
The following is an epitome of their plan: 

Desirous ot establishing a college for Ameri- 
can farmers, the Commissioners, in pursuance of 
the request of the Legislature, have made full in- 
quiry into the subject submitted to them, and 
they feel sensible that an institution founded by 
the State of New York should be adequate to the 
just claims of the farmers, as a class, and worthy 
of the State. ‘To combine this with economy, 
and to make it an institution eminent alike for ef- 
ficiency, science, and practical skill, has been 
their aim. With these views, they beg leave to 
recommend that on Agricultural College should 
be established, connected with an experimental 
farm of 600 acres, which would probably com- 
bine sufficient extent and variety of soil for the 
object to be accomplished; the farm to be cult- 
vated by the labor of the scholars, who are to be 
employed four hours a day in practical agricul- 
ture, in all its various branches. 

Among these may be enumerated the laying 
out of the farm and garden in various modes, a- 
dapted to circumstances; the setting out of plants 
and trees; grafting, budding, pruning, transplant- 
ing and rearing of fruit trees; the different man- 
ners of fencing grounds, with the relative advan- 
tages and cost of each; the various qualities of 
forest trees, in reference to fencing and building 
purposes; the best mode of breeding and feeding 


geod crops # tar more certain thing than it now) stock; the comparative advantages of the vari- 


is. 

The nature and advantages of the discovery, 
however, are more paaticularly shown by the fol— 
lowing document, of the present session of the 
Assembly : 

“A Bill, with aceompanying petition, from the 
Board of Supervisors, and others, of Duchess Co., 
relative to a valuable discovered system of culti- 
vation, producing a more healthy growth of fruit 


| 





trees, which causes them to mature younger, to 
be more nniformly productive, and to produce | 
better fruit, and to ripen it earlier, and the seed | 
to keep better, being more evenly and perfectly 
ripened, and to increase the tree’s longevity, and 
other advantageous effects; also, producing simi-| 
lar beneficial results on all the cultivated crops of | 
the farm, or of the southern plantation, and on 
cultivated plants generally.” 


ous breeds; how to discover defects, and the way 
to remedy or eradicate them; the proper time to 
sell produce,and how to putitin market; the man- 
ner of keeping farm dccounts; and in short, a 
full course of instruction as to the management 
of a farm. These scholars to be sixteen years of 
age, to be apportioned among different counties 
say two from each Assembly district, to be nom- 
inated by the board of Supervisors, and the ex- 
penses of their tuition, with board, washing, fuel 
and lights, to be only $100 per annum; as the 
produce of the farm, under proper management, 
will furnish no small part of the supplies of the 
table. 

Besides these scholars, there may be others ad- 
mitted, at $25 dollars per annum, who will board 
in the vieinity, at their own expense, but who will 
be required to submit toall the college rales, and 


Mr. Comstock proposes the President and ex~!to labor with other pupils 
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For the proper management of the institntion, 
there will be required a President, who must be 
a scientific and practical agriculturist. The plan, 
therefore, of the Agricultural Committee, would 
require the following professors, viz: 

A Professor of Chemistry, and Chemical Ma. 

nipulation. 


“ « — « Natural history and minerology. 
«“ «© = Mathematics, Engineering, and 
Practical Surveying. 

6“ ‘6 ‘ 


: Botany and Horticulture. 

«6 « « History, Law, and general Sci- 

ence. 

“ « « Veterinary Art and Anatomy. 

There should also be a farmer, having charge 
of the farm and stock, a gardener, carpenter, 
mason and blacksmith, constantly employed, with 
the view of giving some practical knowledge of 
arts so essential in the management of a farm. 

ESTIMATED EXPENSE OF SCHOOL: 

Allowing $2.000 salary for President, $2.000 





1.250 for each Professor, 7.500 
.400 each for the farmer, &c. 2.000 
1.000 for laborers, 1.000 
Contingencies, .500 
Stock for blacksmith, .300 
$13.300 


The students, at $100 each, would contribute 
$25.500, leaving a surplus of $12.200, which 
with the produce of the farm, will go far towards 
the support of the college. 

The commissioners would, however, recom- 
mend to the Legislature to make an annual al- 
lowance for the support of the college, of at least 
$10.000, until it shall have been ascertained by 
experience that it can sustain itself. 

For the first purchase of a farm of the extent 
required, and comprehendihg the proper variety 
of soil, an estimate was made of $24.000: being 
$40 an acre. 

The building required, would be one for lec- 
tures, sufficient for the accommodation of 500 
students. 

The college Halls, comprehending lecture and 
recitation rooms, library and chemical laboratory, 
100 feet long and 60 feet wide, 

The dormitories, comprehending the’ 

President’s house, 560 feet long, 
40 feet wide, 36.000 

Chemical apparatus and library, 10.000 

Farm ho:se and furniture, 

Barns and out-houses, stock and im- 

plements, * 10.000 


$69.000 





Tiaz Lost.—One of the sands in the hour 
glass of time is, beyond comparison more pre- 
cious than gold. In nothing is waste more ruin- 
ous, or more sure to bring unavaling regrets — 
Better to throw away money than moments; for 
time is much more than muney. 


Doung fMlen's Department. 














Ear.y Ristnc.—A talented physician remarks 
that “early rising ls the stepping stone to all that 
is great and good. Both the mind and the body 
are invigorated by the practice, and much valua- 
ble time is gained that is lost to the sluggard. It 
is the basis upon which health and wealth are 
founded. The early morning is the best period 
for reflection and study, for it is then, after re- 
freshing sleep, that the mind is most vigirous and 
calm. The statesman, as well as the merchant 
arranges his plans for the coming day, and all 
passes smoothly; while he who wasts his morn- 
ing in bed, loses much of that most valuable co- 
modity of his life—time—which is never re- 
gained. Early rising will ofien make the poor 
man rich; the contrary will often beggar the 
wealthiest. It will do much towards making the 
weak strong; and the reverse will enfeeble the 
strongest. Second sleep generally produces head- 
ache and languor. There is nothing more true 
than that “ he who loses an hour ‘in ihe morning, 
is seeking it the remainder of the day.” 





LABOR A NECESSITY AND DUTY. 
BY NELSON SIZER. 


Man is by nature a being of labor. His men- 
tal and physical constitution is wisely adapted to 
labor, and he never fulfills his destiny, and obeys 
the laws of his being without it. Almost as soon 
as the child can raise its head, it begins to shadow 
forth this inherent element—he labors. That 
which in the child we call play, is his labor, and 
most earnestly and faithfully does he perform it 
Nothing would change the habits of the child as 
he advances in life, but the unsound public senti 
ment which writes disgrace on the perspiring 
brow of labor. 


| As well might we shut out the light of day 


from the young as to deprive them of labor—they 





$10.000 | vitality and muscular energy, and the world as 





will werk. If taught that useful labor is disrep- 


'utable, they will seek sports of questionable mor- 


al tendency on which to work off their surplus 


| wellas themselves are deprived of all the useful 
| hess which somuch wasted labor might have pro- 
| duced. 


: ; 
| Labor is an effort of the mind and body exer- 


3.900 | cised to produce some useful result. It is valua- 


‘ble wholly for its benefit to sentient beings, par- 
ticularly to the humanrace. Nearly all that is 
‘produced by labor is the result of the industri- 
lous toil of about one half of the race; the bal- 
| ance are mere consumers, drone-bees in the hive 
of human society, who prey upon the products 
iof industry, lessen the aggregate of human com- 
fort, and do liitle or nothing to compensate socie- 


|ty for their sustenance. Itis therefore not only 
‘unnatural and dishonorable to live a life of use- 
\less, unproductive existence, but it is mean in the 
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extreme; it is social robbery; piracy upon the 
products of the industrious world. No person 
has a right to live without a valuable contribution 
to the general stock of mind, morals or money.— 
The world supports him, and he owes it in retnrn 
the efforts of his mind or muscles in the produc- 
tion of the useful and the true. To refuse to do 
this, in a moral point of view, is robbery. The 
idiotic, the insane, and the imbecile, are excusa- 


to test the goodness of that method but by exper” 
ments; and if these prove successful,he may con 
gratulate himself on having performed an act 
which is beneficial to his country and honorable 


j% himself. 














DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, — 








ble—none others. ~ pu mo a com. $1 115 
If man would take lessons of industry from tony bbl 70 omg o 
the whole world of organic and inorganic matter, | Flour, bbl. $4 50 Hides, Ib 3a6y 
and carry out, as he should do, the inilication — bu jo eats Se * 
be ; ate, ame, 
thus written in the practical language of activn, Ree, 37/Ouions, ba 50a64 
useful, laborious, universal action, the race of] Barjey, 50\Cranberries lt, 
idlers and non-producers would, by reformation, | Hogs, 100 Ibs 3 00|Buckwheat, 100 1bs 1 75 
cease to burthen and disgrace the earth. Nature a bu 1 a Meal, * 100 
. . . 0 ® i) 9 5 
is one great workshop. The tides and winds, eo. = 5a6 OU Ler Fb ceils 7 
electricity and magnetism, chemical and geologi-| woot, tb 25a40|Houev, WU 
cal combinations and changes, the formation and | Peas, bu 75|Apples, dried 1 57 
developement of organic life, are all specimens of | Beans, 75|Peaches, do 2 50 
incessant industry, evolving results of omnipo- — - raf a cn be ye 
. ’ er, clear$20 thou. 
tent importance. Shall a part of the noblest of | White Fish, 6a5. 50\Second clear 18 
God’s work, man, be the only exception to this | Trout, 3 50a6 50|Bill Lumber ie 
great law of industry? Shall earth, air and sea, oa Fish, Ib 5a59/ Flooring . Bed 
be instinct with life,action, unmitigated action; and | w og iad 22 25 — . Z 


every species of animal,from the animalculi to the 
elephant, exert an earnest industry, and man, 
having more wants than any animal in existence, 
be either too proud or too indolen! to labor? = It 
is wrong and unnatural to be idle, or uselessly 
employed; it isa libel on existence. It should 
therefore, be regarded, as it truly is disgraceful. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


MR WINCHELL’S METHOD OF RAIS. 
ING CORN, TESTED WITH SUCCESS. 








Hastines, Feb. 20, 1850. 
Mr. Isoam—Sir: 

I send you three dollars— 
please place it to my credit. I want you to 
continue to send me the Farmer, which should 
be in the hands of every one who would till the 
soil with success. | planted my corn last year 
(12 acres,) according to Mr. Winchell’s plan, the 
rows ten feet apart, and the hills three feet. I 
intend to do the same this year. I obtained a 
full crop, 40 bushels to the acre. 

Yours &c. 

W. W. RALPH. 


Remark: The advantages of the above me- 
thod, if we understand the matter, is that the 
corn crop is clear gain; the entire process of cul- 
tivating it being an excellent preparation for the 
succeeding wheat crop, while it is scarcely at all 
in the way of putting it in—Eb. 





Expertens.—There is no way of making im- 


provements in farming but by experiments. If 
the farmer is informed of, or has conceived a dif- 


ferent better method of farming, there is no way 
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STOVES AND 


Agricultural Implements. 


HE snbscribers offer for, sale, on reasonable 
jerms, a general assoriment of Stoves, Tin, Copper, Sheet 
Iron, and Holiow wares, of every description. 


sO— 


aun assortment of agriculiural implements, including Pvessbill, | 


Eagle, Wisconsin aad Michigan Plows, Cultivators. Cradies. 


Scythes, Hoes, Rekes Shovels, Scrapers, Forks, Churns (atmos. | 


phere) Wast Boards, &e., &c. 
7.0. & W PENFIELD. 





TREES, AT REDUCED PRICES! 
HE Proprietors of the LAKE ERIE NURSERY and GAR- 
DENS, Clevelani, Ohio, have determined, this Spring, to 
offer their iarge stock of Fruit and Oruamental Trees, Shrubs, 
dc. &c., at unusually low prices. Witha view of making 
some changes in their business, mony of the trees will heve vo 
be removed, naloss sold; and they are, therefore, disposed to of- 


“fer purchasers great advantnges. 


Nurserymen, who wish for smull Trees and Shrubs, can be 
supplied at very low rates. 

The collection is one embracing all the mo-t choice varieties of 
Apples, Pears, Plutss, Cherties, Pexches, .pricots, Quinces, 
Raspberries, &c. &c.; together witha very lirge stock uf Ever- 
greens, and other Ornamental ‘Trees and Shrubs. 

We have published no new edition of our catalogue this spring, 
but have exerted ourselves to keep up with the times, and almost 
every desirable variety of Fruit or Shrub, if procaruble any 
where, may be found in our collection. Address, post-paid, 

ELLIOT, & CO., 

February 21, 1850. Cleveland, Ohio. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
SHRUBS AND PLANTS. 


‘J‘HE Subscriber is prepared to receive orders for 
Fruit end Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants, from the 
celebrated Rochester and Mount Hope Gardens ond Nurseries.— 
‘The tress and plants will be delivered at Deiroit on the opening 
of Navigutiou, ut Cutalogue prices, adding transportation. Print 
ed Catalogues can be found at the othee of the subscriber, foot o 
Third Street, with directions for plauiing and cultivation. 
HIRAM WRIGHT. 
J.P. MANSFIELD, Agent. jaul 
For sule also by I. Wrigtt, Flint, Genesee Co. 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 
DETROIT AND LANSING, MICHIGAN. 


‘(HE undersigned nave uneqalled facilities zor 
pureiuse and sale ef Real Estate, the payment of Taxes, z-- 


claiming Lands sold for Tuxes,the purchase of Lands at Tax sales, | 


the exomination of Taxes,the eniry of Siae er Governtwent land-, 
the examination and plaiting of Lunds, leasing city and village 
property, asd collecting Bons, Mortgages, and other evidences o 
debi; the purchase sud sule of Michigan Siate Liabilivies, &c. 
Thev huve careful and trustworthy Agents ai the principle 
places i) Olio, Tadiana, Iinoiz, Wisconsin and Lowa, and in 
each of ie organized counties of thes State, and lave also 
towuship plats of nearly ail the cowus of the state. 
MACY & DRIGGS 


ROSEBANK NURSERIES, 
(Year Amherstburg, Canada West.) 
TTVMIE -utscriber offers for sale a very fine vssortment of i] the 


best varieties of Fruit ‘Trees, comprising Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Peach, Nectarine, und Quince trees; Gooseberries, Cur- 








rants, Kuspberries, Grape Vines, Strawberries, Rhubarh, &c., | 


&c. Also, a good ussortmet of Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, Ros- 


es, herb: ceous plants, Pionies, &e.—all of which will be veld ex-| 


tremely iow, for cash. 

Orders can be forwarded by mail, or left with Mr. Ww. Clay, 
Jefferses) Avenue, or Messrs. Parker & Brother, Woodward Ave- 
nue, Derroit, from whom catalogues can be procured, Orders 
should be seut as eurly as possible, to insure wv good selection. 

JAMES VOUGALL, Proprietor. 

Rosebank, Ist April, 1850. apl-zt 





DETROIT NURSERY AND GARDEN! 


*EMIE proprietor of this e.trblishment offers for sale at his nur- 


sery, sifua'ed on the Chicago road, sbout one mile from the 


City Hill. a fine lot of ail the choice varieties of Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees and Shrutbery. 


erry, Pech, Grape, etc., we are enabled to furnish strong, 
Culthy trees, and we invite purchasers to examine our stock 
ueore purchasing els whore. : 

yAli orders punctaul y att nied to, an } packed in the best man- 
br for transportation «2 By port of the country 
eDetroit, 15th March, Isa.. api 


Having paid much attention to the culluvation of the Pear, 
} 
| 
' 


| 


| 


J.C. HOLMES. | 


' GOLD IN MICHIGAN! 
| GREAT FARM 
mea se SS He, 


‘t°HE subscriber being desirous of leaving Michigan, offers his 
large Farm at a great bargin. 

Said farm is situated in the towa of Litchfield, snd ndjoining 
ond cornering on the public square,in the beautitul and Auris. 
jug village of Bilehficld, in the Co. of Hillsdaie. 

suid farm contuins 250 acres of Jand, 180 of whichis under 
| improvement, 40 acres of good timber, and the balance in imber- 
| ed openings. 50 xcres is of bottom lands of the St. Jo., and is 
| in fame grass—the iinprovement is al] seeded to clover, ercept 
| what is necessary for spring crops. : 
| ‘Fhe farm is divided into 19 101s, by good and suficient fences, 
and LIVING WATER LY 12 or THE LOPS. ‘There is on ihe premises 
| a good large two-siory farm house, well Hoished,with wood sued 
| gud vut houses; two good barns amd sheds, and iwo good wells 
of wa'er, ain good condition, and a large bearing Orctiid 
consisting of a Choice variety of frui#, planted wi h great care. 
ALSU—One other Purm for sale, situaled about 4d miles souch 
| of said village, and 1-4 mile from a stewm saw ‘mili, containing 

117 acres of timbered land, 75 under imjroveinent, balance we! 
| timbered, is well watered, has a good log house, barn, and bear- 
| ing orchard. 
| ALSO—For sale in said village, 5 veres of land, containing a 
| Nursery of 10.000 Fruit trees—7.0u0 of which are graited, and a 
| good dwelling house on the premises. 
| ALSO—A Store io said village of Litchfield, °4 by 50 on the 
} gro nJ, and two siories high, and inthe best location, «here al- 
|iot any quantity of goods may be sold. the town of Liteh- 
tield is second to notown in ihe Sime for farming purposes, and 
the village a very desirable place of residence, contiining good 
schouls, and 3 churches, twu of which have bells—the whole pre- 
sents great inducements tu those wishing to purchase. Will be 
sold together Or separnte—about 1-3 of the purchase required 
down—balance ou time to suit purchaser. Ivquire of the subseri- 
ber. HARVEY SMITH. 

Litchfield, January Ist, 1850. 

iF Refer io SMITH & GARDNER, Jonesville; AUSTIN 
GEORGE, Jiuckson: WM. LANGLY, Detroii: TD BILLINGS, 
Adrian; WM BARKER, Hud-on; N SWARTHCUT, Berlin, 
Erie Co. Ohio; B F SMITH, Rochester NY. 





MUNSON & PRATT’S 
WASHING MACHINE! 
PATENTED MAY 8ih, 1949. 

HIS MACHINE is adapted tothe wishing of bleached end 

dyed Ulothes. DIRECTIONS FOR usinG:—The dye! cloths 
are pu. into one end and the whie in'o the other, or the wast 
ing may be pertormed at one end and the rinsing at the ether. 
A suifable quantity of soay and waler is pat in o evek Lox with 
the cloties; the a tendani then lays hold of the tever and works 
it up and down, in the manner of # pump handle, which causes 
the heads of the dasiers to act upon the clothe. iu the minver 
of pelting-stocks,the plunger até@ach forward siroce of (ie dashers 
| furcing the water up fromthe bottom among the clothes; al ibe 
back sircke of the dashers these plungers ure raise | up aud ihe 
suds resh down through the clothes. 

LEIHY & THOMPSON, Propriciors, 

For the counties of Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, 
| Kalamazoo, Van Buren, Berrien, Cuss aud Bra veh, in the Site 
; of Michigan. 
| For sale at the Agricultura’ Warehouse. No. 30 Woodwari 
| Avenue; also at Thompson's Hotel, Atwater st. Detroit. Prick 
| $8 —warranted to give geueral satisfaction. apl oi 








| SOLDIERS AND VOLUNTEERS |! 
And the Widows, Fathers, Mothers, Drothers, 
| and Sisters, of those who have died in the 


| 


| Army of the United States ! 


All who en'isted for 5 years, or during the war «f 1812. before 
25th Dec., i811, and never received the same, wre encitied to 160 
ucres of tand; all enlisted afier that time, for like period, io 320 
lucres of land. All who se:ved in Mexico, including conn errs, 

entitled to 3.months’ extra pay and 160 acres of land, The land 
j aud money Will be precured for those ev iied, by wriing to G. 
F. LEWIS, Banker. &c., Detroit, Micingso. Comypitiicetious 
trom any purt ef the Unied Sia’es promprtiy attended to. Writs 
particularly the name of the Post Office, Couny, wud Siate to 
| which the answer is to be sent. 


| Ihave the names of those who were killed inthe Mexican 


war, and Will farnish any iiformation to the relotives, free ot 


charge. , 
TP Letters must be Postage P..id. ep apltjant- 





~ CORN AND COBB MILLS! ° 


——— AT LIOME AGAIN, busily engaged in manufae- 
turing his Corn Mills, at his Temperance House tn Jack 


} son, Mich.; where all who wish may be supplied with a portabl-, 


and the best Corn Mill, now in ase in the United States. It is 
also un elegant Shelier, without breaking the cobb. The Feeders 
of Michigan and Vhio are invited to examine this Mil. 13 
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GLOTUING BUPORITH. 
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conenten C2. 4 venues, it. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF AR- 
TICLES, usually kept in a Clothing Establishment, con- 
stantly onh and end for sule at the lowest possible rates. 


lishment, 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Vex &e., on 


hand and made * 
der, in the most fashionable a 


durable style. 
HALLOUK & RAYMOND. 


R. L. C. ROSE, hav- 

ing purchased the right to 

vend Dr. Banning's Body Brace in 
the State of Michigan, asks to an- 
nounce that he may be conetlted 
gratuitously at his office and res- 
idence, on i Avenue Detroit, 
relative to the use of the Brace 
for he auxiliary relief of weak- 
nesecs of the vocal, pulmonary, 
digestive, spina! and nervous sys_ 


em, in the case of both Jadies and gentlemen, particularly in the 
onse of weakness and spinal deformities, so commen to children, 
Jadies, and sedentary gentiemen in this climate. 

pt The principle on which these affections are relieved by the brace 


Ist. By firmly supporting the loins or werk part of the beck, 
pushing it forward under the sborlder, and thereby balancing 
the latter upon the body's axis. 

21. By lifting, but not compressing the sunken abdomen; also 
——— a dragging from the patts above, thereby expanding the 
waiat and chest and strengthening the whole body by the conse- 
quent upward and outward bracing of the supported organs, an 
action and principle entirely different from that ef corsets and 
shoulder braces. removing al! desire for, or propriety in their 








The medical profession are invited to call, 

A lady in atrend:nce apen ladies. 

Rooms open frem 9:0 12 A. M., and from 2106 P.M. 

Pa‘ients unable to go out will be visited at their dwellings, 
whenever the request is made. ; 

Physicians can be sug ptied with the braces at a liberal discount 
at wholesale. 

Also, the braces can be obtained of Dr. Thomas B. Clark, on 





Jefferson Ave. jaod 
a. dh ARMSTRONG, 


SUPERIOR HATS AND 'CAPS, 


° aA 
( Between the Presteterton Olorreh, and iefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 4 
LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 
piar, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravaty, Suspenders, Buckskin 
Gloves, &c., very cheap fercash, 

Would respectfully solicit the of Farmers and oth- 
era coming into the city, ag hey to sell as cheap as any 
ther establishment east of N ork. 

His stock of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 


WINTER SBASON—1849-50. 
CLOTHING FOR THE MILLION’ 


EAGLE&ELLIOTT, 


No. 61, Woodward Ave., Larned Bi'k, Detr ot 
HAVING completed their Fall purchase, are 

now per he aan sale an overs onlin SOM jie 
a-sortineut,com r rmenis of every 1 OT 
ity and size, tobe had in the ietret. Among which may ad 
the most fashiqnable at we)} us the most substantial. Manuf: 
tured in Philadelphia, mechanical! cut, snd ansurpussed jy 
neatuess of pattern und design, purchased particularly Yor 11 > 
marke, and for the winter season of 1849 50. 

OF Merchants in the ere, und adjacent parts of Canaas, 
are invited to cui} at No. 61, Woodward Avenue. and rrxmine 
the exiensi¥é | siock of the subscribers. Huving pureRased ihe:r 
entire stock this season, in the Philadelphia murket, they can of 
fer a great variety of styles and sizes, and eel) their goods to 
wholesule purchasers at New York whole-ale prices; os at retai! 
in qauntityes to suit purchasers, ut their usun! low and satisfac t« 
ry prices. FAGLE & ELLIOTT 
0.61, Woodward Avenue, Larned Block, nearly opprsite the 





Presbytprian Chureh, Detroit, _ jem 
J.G@. DARBY, 
VER, 
No. 151, Corner Jefferson Avenueand Bates Stseet, 


_ Detroit, ( Third Story. ) 
M225. Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits. 
Bills of Frchange, Wud Cuts, &c. 


Door Pietes, Silver Wate, &c., elegantly engraved. 
Detroit, January Ist, 150. 


DETROIT PLASTER MILL. | 
HE Undersigned, having a Plaster Mill adjoin- 


ing William Brewster’s Ware House, betow and near i! 
foot of Randolph stree!, which iz now in full operation, have nc 
ded a fine run of stone, are bow prepzred to griud as fine as cus 
tomers may wish. 

~—ALSO— 


have on hand a barge quantity already ground. Vill be adde to 
supply customers whenever they call,at the rate of seven dolinrs 
per ton, in bugs, boxes, or anything they muy choose to bring 

We would recommend fa: mers to use bags as mitch a8 porailic 
ae it is a convenient way of carrying plaster, und is a suving in 
transportation, and does net tnjure them more thangraip. Cr 
if they choose, it-will be put ep in barrels, with the original co>: 
of the barrel, in any quantity. 

We shal] ai-o keep eousianily on hand a quantity of very fre 
white, for bard finish, stucco, &c. 

Very fine bags cun be hud at the mill. 

DAVID FRENCH, Agent 
Detroit. Jan’y 1, 1850. 


NEW WHOLESALE BOOK-STORE! 

HE undersigned, having located themselves 

permanently in she City of Detroit, beg leave to call the atien- 
tion of the people of this Sule, to their No., being 190, Jeffersct 
Avenue, where ie to be found a general assortment of Books 
perizining to Agricuhure, Horticl unre, &c., &e., ond where sub- 
acrijtions ure received feral) “Agriculiural Papers” published in 
this country. ; 


-- ALSO— 
a complete aseortment of Fchool, Ciaesical, Medical, Law and 
Miscellaneous books,togetirer with a large assoriment of stalione’s 


and Paper Hangings, and fomatch. | 
For sale Wonca Seatente, by 
F. P. MARKHAM & BRO, 


No. 180, Jefferson A venue, Detroit. 
Detroit, Jan’y let, 1850, 


QMITH?S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 
WO 


Aleo, Mott's Agricuhural Purnace, for sate bv 
: D '0. & W. S. PENFIELD. 











Detroit Jak 1850.», 


TERMS.--The Micutoar Farmer is published month 
ly, by Warnes Jenam, at one dollar a year in advance; 
after three. monibs, $1,25; after six months, $1,50; afier 
nine months, 1,75. No subscription taken for less thas- 
one year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid. — 
To clubs, five eopies for four dollars, twelve copies for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for ene folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion ene dollar and fifty cents—twelve dolias 
per annum. 

EF Office next door te Markham’s Book poy el 








warranted the best. 
€7 Orders for any style of Bai or Cap promptly attended to. 
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posite Maj. Keargley—entrancesame as that of the De ty 
Adverticer. en _ ti 
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